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Leo Szilard 


a 
Grand Central Terminal 


You can imagine how shocked we were when we landed in 
this city and found it deserted. For ten years we were travel- 
ing through space, getting more and more impatient and 
irritable by our enforced idleness; and then, when we finally 
land on the earth, it turns out —as you have undoubtedly 
heard — that all life is extinct on this planet. 

The first thing for us to do was, of course, to find out 
how this came to pass and to learn whether the agent which 
destroyed life — whatever it may have been — was still ac- 
tive and perhaps endangering our own lives. Not that there 
was very much that we could do to protect ourselves, but 
we had to decide whether we should ask for further expedi- 
tions to be sent here or should advise against them. 

At first we thought we were confronted with an insol- 
uble enigma. How could any virus or bacterium kill all 
plants and all animals? Then, before a week had passed, one 
of our physicists noticed — quite by accident —a slight trace 
of radioactivity in the air. Since it was very weak, it would 
not in itself have been of much significance, but, when it was 
analyzed, it was found to be due to a peculiar mixture of 
quite a large number of different radioactive elements. 


At this point, Xram recalled that, about five years ago, 
mysterious flashes had been observed on the earth (all of 
them within a period of one week). It occurred to him that 
perhaps these flashes had been uranium explosions and that 
the present radioactivity had perhaps originated in those ex- 
plosions five years ago and had been initially strong enough 
to destroy life on the planet. 

This sounded pretty unlikely indeed, since uranium is 
not in itself explosive, and it takes quite elaborate processing 
to prepare it in a form in which it can be detonated. Since 
the earth-dwellers who built all these cities must have been 
rational beings, it is difficult to believe that they should have 
gone to all this trouble of processing uranium just in order 
to destroy themselves. 

But subsequent analysis has in fact shown that the radio- 
active elements found in the air here are precisely the same 
as are produced in uranium explosions and also that they are 
mixed in the ratio which you would expect had they origi- 
nated five years ago as fission products of uranium. This can 
hardly be a chance coincidence, and so Xram’s theory is now 
generally accepted up to this point. 

When he goes further, however, and attempts to explain 
why and how such uranium explosions came about, I am 
unable to follow him any longer. Xram thinks that there had 
been a war fought between the inhabitants of two continents, 
in which both sides were victorious. The records show, in 
fact, that the first twenty flashes occurred on the Eurasic 
continent and were followed by five (much larger) flashes on 
the American continent, and therefore, at first, I was willing 
seriously to consider the war theory on its merits. 

I thought that perhaps these two continents had been 
inhabited by two different species of earth-dwellers who were 
either unable or unwilling to control the birth rate and that 
this might have led to conditions of overcrowding, food 
shortage, and to a life-and-death struggle between the two 
species. But this theory had to be abandoned in the face of 
two facts: (1) the skeletons of earth-dwellers found on the 
Eurasic continent and on the American continent belong to 
the same species and (2) skeleton statistics show that no con- 
ditions of overcrowding existed on either continent. 

In spite of this, Xram seems to stick to his war theory. 
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The worst of it is that he is now basing all his arguments on 
a single, rather puzzling but probably quite irrelevant obser- 
vation recently made in our study of “Grand Central Ter- 
minal.” 

When we landed here, we did not know where to begin 
our investigations, and so we picked one of the largest build- 
ings of the city as the first object of our study. What its name 
“Grand Central Terminal” had meant we do not know, but 
there is little doubt as to the general purpose which this 
building had served. It was part of a primitive transportation 
system based on clumsy engines which ran on rails and 
dragged cars mounted on wheels behind them. 

For over ten days now we have been engaged in the study 
of this building and have uncovered quite a number of inter- 
esting and puzzling details. 

Let me start with an observation which I believe we have 
cleared up, at least to my own satisfaction. The cars stopped 
in this station were labeled—we discovered — either 
“Smokers” or ““Nonsmokers,” clearly indicating some sort of 
segregation of passengers. It occurred to me right away that 
there may have lived in this city two strains of earth-dwellers, 
a more pigmented variety having a dark or “smoky” com- 
plexion, and a less pigmented variety (though not necessarily 
albino) having a fair or “nonsmoky”’ complexion. 

All remains of earth-dwellers were found as skeletons, 
and no information as to pigmentation can be derived from 
them. So at first it seemed that it would be difficult to obtain 
confirmation of this theory. In the meantime, however, a few 
rather spacious buildings were discovered in the city which 
must have served some unknown and rather mysterious pur- 
poses. These buildings had painted canvases in frames, fas- 
tened to the walls of their interior — both landscapes and 
images of earth-dwellers. And we see now that the earth- 
dwellers fall, indeed, into two classes —those whose com- 
plexion shows strong pigmentation (giving them a smoky 
look) and those whose complexion shows only weak pigmen- 
tation (the nonsmoky variety). This is exactly as expected. 

I should perhaps mention at this point that a certain 
percentage of the images disclose the existence of a third 
strain of earth-dwellers. This strain has in addition to a pair 
of hands and legs also a pair of wings, and apparently all of 
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them belonged to the less pigmented variety. None of the 
numerous skeletons so far examined seems to have belonged 
to this winged strain, and I concluded therefore that we have 
to deal here with images of an extinct variety. That this view 
is indeed correct can no longer be doubted, since we have 
determined that the winged forms are much more frequently 
found among the older paintings than among the more recent 
paintings. 

I cannot of course describe to you here all the puzzling 
discoveries which we made within the confines of the “Grand 
Central Terminal,’ but I want to tell you at least about the 
most puzzling one, particularly since Xram is basing his war 
theory on it. 

This discovery arose out of the investigation of an insig- 
nificant detail. In the vast expanse of the “Grand Central 
Terminal” we came upon two smaller halls located in a rather 
hidden position. Each of these two halls (labeled “men” or 
‘“women’’) contains a number of small cubicles which served 
as temporary shelter for earth-dwellers while they were de- 
positing their excrements. The first question was how did 
the earth-dwellers locate these hidden depositories within the 
confines of ‘““Grand Central Terminal.” 

An earth-dweller moving about at random within this 
large building would have taken about one hour (on the 
average) to stumble upon one of them. It is, however, pos- 
sible that the earth-dwellers located the depositories with aid 
of olfactory guidance, and we have determined that if their 
sense of smell had been about thirty to forty times more sensi- 
tive than the rudimentary sense of smell of our own species, 
the average time required would be reduced from one hour 
to about five or ten minutes. This shows there is no real dif- 
ficulty connected with this problem. 

Another point, however, was much harder to understand. 
This problem arose because we found that the door of each 
and every cubicle in the depository was locked by a rather 
complicated gadget. Upon investigation of these gadgets it 
was found that they contained a number of round metal 
disks. By now we know that these ingenious gadgets barred 
entrance to the cubicle until an additional disk was intro- 
duced into them through a slot; at that very moment the 
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door became unlocked, permitting access to the cubicle. 

These “‘disks” bear different images and also different in- 
scriptions which, however, all have in common the word 
“Liberty.” What is the significance of these gadgets, the disks 
in the gadgets and the word “Liberty,” on the disks? 

Though a number of hypotheses have been put forward 
in explanation, consensus seems to veer toward the view that 
we have to deal here with a ceremonial act accompanying the 
act of deposition, similar perhaps to some of the curious 
ceremonial acts reported from the planets Sigma 25 and 
Sigma 43. According to this view, the word “Liberty” must 
designate some virtue which was held in high esteem by the 
earth-dwellers or else their ancestors. In this manner we 
arrive at a quite satisfactory explanation for the sacrificing of 
disks immediately preceding the act of deposition. 

But why was it necessary to make sure (or, as Xram says, 
to enforce) by means of a special gadget, that such a disk was 
in fact sacrificed in each and every case? This too can be ex- 
plained if we assume that the earth-dwellers who approached 
the cubicles were perhaps driven by a certain sense of ur- 
gency, that in the absence of the gadgets they might have 
occasionally forgotten to make the disk sacrifice and would 
have consequently suffered pangs of remorse afterward. Such 
pangs of remorse are not unknown as a consequence of omis- 
sions of prescribed ceremonial performances among the in- 
habitants of the planets Sigma 25 and Sigma 43. 

I think that this is on the whole as good an explanation 
as can be given at the present, and it is likely that further re- 
search will confirm this view. Xram, as I mentioned before, 
has a theory of his own which he thinks can explain every- 
thing, the disks in the gadgets as well as the uranium explo- 
sions which extinguished life. 

He believes that these disks were given out to earth- 
dwellers as rewards for services. He says that the earth- 
dwellers were not rational beings and that they would not 
have collaborated in cooperative enterprises without some 
special incentive. 

He says that, by barring earth-dwellers from depositing 
their excrements unless they sacrificed a disk on each occa- 
sion, they were made eager to acquire such disks and that the 
desire to acquire such disks made it possible for them to 
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collaborate in cooperative efforts which were necessary for 
the functioning of their society. 

He thinks that the disks found in the depositories repre- 
sent only a special case of a more general principle, and that 
the earth-dwellers probably had to deliver such disks not only 
prior to being given access to the depository but also prior 
to being given access to food, etc. 

He came to talk to me about all this a couple of days 
ago; I am not sure that I understood all that he said, for he 
talked very fast, as he often does when he gets excited about 
one of his theories. I got the general gist of it though, and 
what he says makes very little sense to me. 

Apparently, he has made some elaborate calculations 
which show that a system of production and distribution of 
goods based on a system of exchanging disks cannot be stable 
but is necessarily subject to great fluctuations vaguely remi- 
niscent of the manic-depressive cycles of the insane. He goes 
as far as to say that in such a depressive phase war becomes 
psychologically possible even within the same species. 

No one is more ready than I to admit that Xram is bril- 
liant. His theories have invariably been proved to be wrong, 
but so far all of them have contained at least a grain of truth. 
In the case of his present theory the grain must be a very 
small grain indeed, and moreover, this‘once I can prove that 
he is wrong. 

In the last few days we made a spot check of ten different 
lodging houses of the city, selected at random. We found a 
number of depositories but not a single one that was equipped 
with a gadget, containing disks — not in any of the houses 
which we checked so far. In view of this evidence, Xram’s 
theory collapses. 

It seems now certain that the disks found in the deposi- 
tories at “Grand Central Terminal” had been placed there 
as a ceremonial act. Apparently such ceremonial acts were 
connected with the act of deposition in public places and in 
public places only. 

I am glad that we were able to clear this up in time, for 
I should have been sorry to see Xram make a fool of himself 
by including his theory in the report. He is a gifted young 
man, and in spite of all the nonsensical ideas he can put 
forward at the drop of a hat, I am quite fond of him. 
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Desertion 


Four men, two by two, had gone into the howling maelstrom 
that was Jupiter and had not returned. They had walked into 
the keening gale — or rather, they had loped, bellies low 
against the ground, wet sides gleaming in the rain. 

For they did not go in the shape of men. 

Now the fifth man stood before the desk of Kent Fowler, 
head of Dome No. 3, Jovian Survey Commission. 

Under Fowler’s desk, old Towser scratched a flea, then 
settled down to sleep again. 

Harold Allen, Fowler saw with a sudden pang, was young 
— too young. He had the easy confidence of youth, the face 
of one who never had known fear. And that was strange. For 
men in the domes of Jupiter did know fear — fear and humil- 
ity. It was hard for Man to reconcile his puny self with the 
mighty forces of the monstrous planet. 

“You understand,” said Fowler, “that you need not do 
this. You understand that you need not go.” 

It was formula, of course. The other four had been told 
the same thing, but they had gone. This fifth one, Fowler 
knew, would go as well. But suddenly he felt a dull hope stir 
within him that Allen wouldn’t go. 

“When do I start?” asked Allen. 


There had been a time when Fowler might have taken 
quiet pride in that answer, but not now. He frowned briefly. 

“Within the hour,” he said. 

Allen stood waiting, quietly. 

“Four other men have gone out and have not returned,” 
said Fowler. “You know that, of course. We want you to 
return. We don’t want you going off on any heroic rescue 
expedition. The main thing, the only thing, is that you come 
back, that you prove man can live in a Jovian form. Go to 
the first survey stake, no farther, then come back. Don’t 
take any chances. Don’t investigate anything. Just come 
back.” 

Allen nodded. “I understand all that.” 

“Miss Stanley will operate the converter,’ Fowler went 
on. “You need have no fear on that particular score. The 
other men were converted without mishap. They left the 
converter in apparently perfect condition. You will be in 
thoroughly competent hands. Miss Stanley is the best quali- 
fied conversion operator in the Solar System. She has had 
experience on most of the other planets. That is why she’s 
here.” 

Allen grinned at the woman and Fowler saw something 
flicker across Miss Stanley’s face —something that might 
have been pity or rage — or just plain fear. But it was gone 
again and she was smiling back at the youth who stood before 
the desk. Smiling in that prim, school-teacherish way she had 
of smiling, almost as if she hated herself for doing it. 

“T shall be looking forward,” said Allen, “to my con- 
version.” 

And the way he said it, he made it all a joke, a vast, 
ironic joke. 

But it was no joke. 

It was serious business, deadly serious. Upon these tests, 
Fowler knew, depended the fate of men on Jupiter. If the 
tests succeeded, the resources of the giant planet would be 
thrown open. Man would take over Jupiter as he already had 
taken over the other smaller planets. And if they failed — 

If they failed, Man would continue to be chained and 
hampered by the terrific pressure, the greater force of gravity, 
the weird chemistry of the planet. He would continue to be 
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shut within the domes, unable to set actual foot upon the 
planet, unable to see it with direct, unaided vision, forced 
to rely upon the awkward tractors and the televisor, forced 
to work with clumsy tools and mechanisms or through the 
medium of robots that themselves were clumsy. 

For Man, unprotected and in his natural form, would 
be blotted out by Jupiter’s terrific pressure of fifteen thousand 
pounds per square inch, pressure that made terrestrial sea 
bottoms seem a vacuum by comparison. 

Even the strongest metal Earthmen could devise couldn't 
exist under pressure such as that, under the pressure and the 
alkaline rains that forever swept the planet. It grew brittle 
and flaky, crumbling like clay, or it ran away in little streams 
and puddles of ammonia salts. Only by stepping up the 
toughness and strength of that metal, by increasing its elec- 
tronic tension, could it be made to withstand the weight of 
thousands of miles of swirling, choking gases that made up 
the atmosphere. And even when that was done, everything 
had to be coated with tough quartz to keep away the rain — 
the liquid ammonia that fell as bitter rain. 

Fowler sat listening to the engines in the sub-floor of the 
dome — engines that ran on endlessly, the dome never quiet 
of them. They had to run and keep on running, for if they 
stopped the power flowing into the metal walls of the dome 
would stop, the electronic tension would ease up and that 
would be the end of everything. 

‘Towser roused himself under Fowler’s desk and scratched 
another flea, his leg thumping hard against the floor. 

“Ts there anything else?” asked Allen. 

Fowler shook his head. “Perhaps there’s something you 
want to do,” he said. “Perhaps you —” 

He had meant to say write a letter and he was glad he 
caught himself quick enough so he didn’t say it. 

Allen looked at his watch. “‘I’ll be there on time,” he 
said. He swung around and headed for the door. 


Fowler knew Miss Stanley was watching him and he didn’t 


want to turn and meet her eyes. He fumbled with a sheaf 
of papers on the desk before him. 
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“How long are you going to keep this up?” asked Miss 
Stanley and she bit off each word with a vicious snap. 

He swung around in his chair and faced her then. Her 
lips were drawn into a straight, thin line, her hair seemed 
skinned back from her forehead tighter than ever, giving 
her face that queer, almost startling death-mask quality. 

He tried to make his voice cool and level. ‘‘As long as 
there’s any need of it,” he said. ‘““As long as there’s any hope.” 

“You're going to keep on sentencing them to death,” she 
said. “You're going to keep marching them out face to face 
with Jupiter. You’re going to sit in here safe and comfortable 
and send them out to die.” 

“There is no room for sentimentality, Miss Stanley,” 
Fowler said, trying to keep the note of anger from his voice. 
“You know as well as I do why we’re doing this. You realize 
that Man in his own form simply cannot cope with Jupiter. 
The only answer is to turn men into the sort of things that 
can cope with it. We've done it on the other planets. 

“If a few men die, but we finally succeed, the price is 
small. Through the ages men have thrown away their lives 
on foolish things, for foolish reasons. Why should we hesitate, 
then, at a little death in a thing as great as this?” 

Miss Stanley sat stiff and straight, hands folded in her 
lap, the lights shining on her graying hair and Fowler, 
watching her, tried to imagine what she might feel, what she 
might be thinking. He wasn’t exactly afraid of her, but he 
didn’t feel quite comfortable when she was around. Those 
sharp blue eyes saw too much, her hands looked far too com- 
petent. She should be somebody’s Aunt sitting in a rocking 
chair with her knitting needles. But she wasn’t. She was the 
top-notch conversion unit operator in the Solar System and 
she didn’t like the way he was doing things. 

“There is something wrong, Mr. Fowler,” she declared. 

“Precisely, agreed Fowler. ‘“That’s why I’m sending 
young Allen out alone. He may find out what it is.” 

“And if he doesn’t?” 

“T’ll send someone else.” 

She rose slowly from her chair, started toward the door, 
then stopped before his desk. 
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“Some day,” she said, ‘‘you will be a great man. You 
never let a chance go by. This is your chance. You knew it 
was when this dome was picked for the tests. If you put it 
through, you'll go up a notch or two. No matter how many 
men may die, you'll go up a notch or two.” 

“Miss Stanley,” he said and his voice was curt, ‘young 
Allen is going out soon. Please be sure that your machine —” 

“My machine,” she told him, icily, ‘is not to blame. It 
operates along the coordinates the biologists set up.” 

He sat hunched at this desk, listening to her footsteps go 
down the corridor. 

What she said was true, of course. The biologists had set 
up the coordinates. But the biologists could be wrong. Just 
a hair-breadth of difference, one iota of digression and the 
converter would be sending out something that wasn’t the 
thing they meant to send. A mutant that might crack up, go 
haywire, come unstuck under some condition or stress of 
circumstance wholly unsuspected. 

For Man didn’t know much about what was going on 
outside. Only what his instruments told him was going on. 
And the samplings of those happenings furnished by those 
instruments and mechanisms had been no more than sam- 
plings, for Jupiter was unbelievably large and the domes 
were very few. 

Even the work of the biologists in getting the data on the 
Lopers, apparently the highest form of Jovian life, had in- 
volved more than three years of intensive study and after 
that two years of checking to make sure. Work that could 
have been done on Earth in a week or two. But work that, 
in this case, couldn’t be done on Earth at all, for one couldn’t 
take a Jovian life form to Earth. The pressure here on Jupi- 
ter couldn’t be duplicated outside of Jupiter and at Earth 
pressure and temperature the Lopers would simply have dis- 
appeared in a puff of gas. 

Yet it was work that had to be done if Man ever hoped 
to go about Jupiter in the life form of the Lopers. For before 
the converter could change a man to another life form, every 
detailed physical characteristic of that life form must be 
known — surely and positively, with no chance of mistake. 


Allen did not come back. 
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The tractors, combing the nearby terrain, found no trace 
of him, unless the skulking thing reported by one of the 
drivers had been the missing Earthman in Loper form. 

The biologists sneered their most accomplished academic 
sneers when Fowler suggested the coordinates might be 
wrong. Carefully they pointed out, the coordinates worked. 
When a man was put into the converter and the switch was 
thrown, the man became a Loper. He left the machine and 
moved away, out of sight, into the soupy atmosphere. 

Some quirk, Fowler had suggested; some tiny deviation 
from the thing a Loper should be, some minor defect. If there 
were, the biologists said, it would take years to find it. 

And Fowler knew that they were right. 

So there were five men now instead of four and Harold 
Allen had walked out into Jupiter for nothing at all. It was 
as if he’d never gone so far as knowledge was concerned. 

Fowler reached across his desk and picked up the per- 
sonnel file, a thin sheaf of paper neatly clipped together. It 
was a thing he dreaded but a thing he had to do. Somehow 
the reason for these strange disappearances must be found. 
And there was no other way than to send out more men. 

He sat for a moment listening to the howling of the wind 
above the dome, the everlasting thundering gale that swept 
across the planet in boiling, twisting wrath. 

Was there some threat out there, he asked himself? Some 
danger they did not know about? Something that lay in wait 
and gobbled up the Lopers, making no distinction between 
Lopers that were bona fide and Lopers that were men? To 
the gobblers, of course, it would make no difference. 

Or had there been a basic fault in selecting the Lopers as 
the type of life best fitted for existence on the surface of the 
planet? The evident intelligence of the Lopers, he knew, had 
been one factor in that determination. For if the thing Man 
became did not have capacity for intelligence, Man could 
not for long retain his own intelligence in such a guise. 

Had the biologists let that one factor weigh too heavily, 
using it to offset some other factor that might be unsatisfac- 
tory, even disastrous? It didn’t seem likely. Stiffmecked as 
they might be, the biologists knew their business. 

Or was the whole thing impossible, doomed from the 
very start? Conversion to other life forms had worked on 
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other planets, but that did not necessarily mean it would work 
on Jupiter. Perhaps Man’s intelligence could not function 
correctly through the sensory apparatus provided Jovian life. 
Perhaps the Lopers were so alien there was no common 
ground for human knowledge and the Jovian conception of 
existence to meet and work together. 

Or the fault might lie with Man, be inherent with the 
race. Some mental aberration which, coupled with what they 
found outside, wouldn’t let them come back. Although it 
might not be an aberration, not in the human sense. Perhaps 
just one ordinary human mental trait, accepted as common- 
place on Earth, would be so violently at odds with Jovian 
existence that it would blast human sanity. 


Claws rattled and clicked down the corridor. Listening to 
them, Fowler smiled wanly. It was Towser coming back from 
the kitchen, where he had gone to see his friend, the cook. 

‘Towser came into the room, carrying a bone. He wagged 
his tail at Fowler and flopped down beside the desk, bone 
between his paws. For a long moment his rheumy old eyes 
regarded his master and Fowler reached down a hand to 
ruffle a ragged ear. 

“You still like me, Towser?” Fowler asked and Towser 
thumped his tail. 

“You're the only one,” said Fowler. 

He straightened and swung back to the desk. His hand 
reached out and picked up the file. 

Bennett? Bennett had a girl waiting for him back on 
Earth. 

Andrews? Andrews was planning on going back to Mars 
Tech just as soon as he earned enough to see him through 
a year. 

Olson? Olson was nearing pension age. All the time tell- 
ing the boys how he was going to settle down and grow roses. 

Carefully, Fowler laid the file back on the desk. 

Sentencing men to death. Miss Stanley had said that, her 
pale lips scarcely moving in her parchment face. Marching 
men out to die while he, Fowler, sat here safe and com- 
fortable. 

They were saying it all through the dome, no doubt, es- 
pecially since Allen had failed to return. They wouldn't say 
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it to his face, of course. Even the man or men he called be- 
fore this desk and told they were the next to go, wouldn't 
say it to him. 

But he would see it in their eyes. 

He picked up the file again. Bennett, Andrews, Olson. 
There were others, but there was no use in going on. 

Kent Fowler knew that he couldn’t do it, couldn’t face 
them, couldn’t send more men out to die. 

He leaned forward and flipped up the toggle on the 
intercommunicator. 

“Yes, Mr. Fowler.” 

““Miss Stanley, please.” 

He waited for Miss Stanley, listening to Towser chewing 
half-heartedly on the bone. Towser’s teeth were getting bad. 

“Miss Stanley,” said Miss Stanley’s voice. 

“Just wanted to tell you, Miss Stanley, to get ready for 
two more.” 

“Aren't you afraid,” asked Miss Stanley, “that you'll run 
out of them? Sending out one at a time, they’d last longer, 
give you twice the satisfaction.” 

“One of them,” said Fowler, “will be a dog.” 

“A dog!” 

“Yes, Towser.” 

He heard the quick, cold rage that iced her voice. “Your 
own dog! He’s been with you all these years —” 

“That’s the point,” said Fowler. “Towser would be un- 
happy if I left him behind.” 


It was not the Jupiter he had known through the televisor. 
He had expected it to be different, but not like this. He had 
expected a hell of ammonia rain and stinking fumes and the 
deafening, thundering tumult of the storm. He had expected 
swirling clouds and fog and the snarling flicker of monstrous 
thunderbolts. 

He had not expected the lashing downpour would be re- 
duced to drifting purple mist that moved like fleeing shadows 
over a red and purple sward. He had not even guessed the 
snaking bolts of lightning would be flares of pure ecstasy 
across a painted sky. 

Waiting for Towser, Fowler flexed the muscles of his 
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body, amazed at the smooth, sleek strength he found. Not a 
bad body, he decided, and grimaced at remembering how he 
had pitied the Lopers when he glimpsed them through the 
television screen. 

For it had been hard to imagine a living organism based 
upon ammonia and hydrogen rather than upon water and 
oxygen, hard to believe that such a form of life could know 
the same quick thrill of life that humankind could know. 
Hard to conceive of life out in the soupy maelstrom that was 
Jupiter, not knowing, of course, that through Jovian eyes 
it was no soupy maelstrom at all. 

The wind brushed against him with what seemed gentle 
fingers and he remembered with a start that by Earth stan- 
dards the wind was a roaring gale, a two-hundred-mile an 
hour howler laden with deadly gases. 

Pleasant scents seeped into his body. And yet scarcely 
scents, for it was not the sense of smell as he remembered it. 
It was as if his whole being was soaking up the sensation of 
lavender — and yet not lavender. It was something, he knew, 
for which he had no word, undoubtedly the first of many 
enigmas in terminology. For the words he knew, the thought 
symbols that served him as an Earthman would not serve 
him as a Jovian. 

The lock in the side of the dome opened and Towser 
came tumbling out — at least he thought it must be Towser. 

He started to call to the dog, his mind shaping the words 
he meant to say. But he couldn’t say them. There was no 
way to say them. He had nothing to say them with. 

For a moment his mind swirled in muddy terror, a blind 
fear that eddied in little puffs of panic through his brain. 

How did Jovians talk, How — 

Suddenly he was aware of Towser, intensely aware of the 
bumbling, eager friendliness of the shaggy animal that had 
followed him from Earth to many planets. As if the thing 
that was Towser had reached out and for a moment sat 
within his brain. 

And out of the bubbling welcome that he sensed, came 
words. 

“Hiya, pal.” 

Not words really, better than words. Thought symbols in 
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his brain, communicated thought symbols that had shades 
of meaning words could never have. 

“Hiya, Towser,” he said. 

“I feel good,” said Towser. “Like I was a pup. Lately I’ve 
been feeling pretty punk. Legs stiffening up on me and teeth 
wearing down to almost nothing. Hard to mumble a bone 
with teeth like that. Besides, the fleas give me hell. Used to 
be I never paid much attention to them. A couple of fleas 
more or less never meant much in my early days.” 

“But... but —” Fowler’s thoughts tumbled awkwardly. 
“You're talking to me!”’ 

“Sure thing,” said Towser. “I always talked to you, but 
you couldn’t hear me! I tried to say things to you, but I 
couldn’t make the grade.” 

“T understood you sometimes,’ Fowler said. 

“Not very well,” said Towser. ‘““You knew when I wanted 
food and when I wanted a drink and when I wanted out, but 
that’s about all you ever managed.” 

“T’'m sorry,” Fowler said. 

“Forget it,” Towser told him. “T’ll race you to the cliff.” 

For the first time, Fowler saw the cliff, apparently many 
miles away, but with a strange crystalline beauty that sparkled 
in the shadow of the many-colored clouds. 

Fowler hesitated. “It’s a long way.” 

“Ah, come on,” said Towser and even as he said it he 
started for the cliff. 


Fowler followed, testing his legs, testing the strength in that 
new body of his, a bit doubtful at first, amazed a moment 
later, then running with a sheer joyousness that was one with 
the red and purple sward, with the drifting smoke of the 
rain across the land. 

As he ran the consciousness of music came to him, a 
music that beat into his body, that surged throughout his 
being, that lifted him on wings of silver speed. Music like 
bells might make from some steeple on a sunny, springtime 
hill. 

As the cliff drew nearer the music deepened and filled the 
universe with a spray of magic sound. And he knew the 
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music came from the tumbling waterfall that feathered down 
the face of the shining cliff. 

Only, he knew, it was no waterfall, but an ammonia-fall 
and the cliff was white because it was oxygen, solidified. 

He skidded to a stop beside Towser where the waterfall 
broke into a glittering rainbow of many hundred colors. Lit- 
erally many hundred, for here, he saw, was no shading of 
one primary to another as human beings saw, but a clearcut 
selectivity that broke the prism down to its last ultimate 
classification. 

“The music,” said Towser. 

“Yes, what about it?” 

“The music,” said Towser, “‘is vibrations. Vibrations of 
water falling.” 

“But Towser, you don’t know about vibrations.” 

“Yes, I do,’ contended Towser. “It just popped into my 
head.” 

Fowler gulped mentally. “Just popped!” 

And suddenly, within his own head, he held a formula — 
the formula for a process that would make metal to with- 
stand the pressure of Jupiter. 

He stared, astounded, at the waterfall and swiftly his 
mind took the many colors and placed them in their exact 
sequence in the spectrum. Just like that. Just out of blue 
sky. Out of nothing, for he knew nothing either of metals 
or of colors. 

“Towser,” he cried. “Towser, something’s happening to 
us!”’ 

“Yeah, I know,” said Towser. 

“Tt’s our brains,” said Fowler. “We're using them, all of 
them, down to the last hidden corner. Using them to figure 
out things we should have known all the time. Maybe the 
brains of Earth things naturally are slow and foggy. Maybe 
we are the morons of the universe. Maybe we are fixed so 
we have to do things the hard way.” 

And, in the new sharp clarity of thought that seemed to 
grip him, he knew that it would not only be the matter of 
colors in a waterfall or metals that would resist the pressure 
of Jupiter. He sensed other things, things not yet quite clear. 
A vague whispering that hinted of greater things, of mysteries 
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beyond the pale of human thought, beyond even the pale of 
human imagination. Mysteries, fact, logic built on reasoning. 
Things that any brain should know if it used all its reasoning 
power. 

“We're still mostly Earth,” he said. “We're just begin- 
ning to learn a few of the things we are to know — a few of 
the things that were kept from us as human beings, perhaps 
because we were human beings. Because our human bodies 
were poor bodies. Poorly equipped for thinking, poorly 
equipped in certain senses that one has to have to know. Per- 
haps even lacking in certain senses that are necessary to true 
knowledge.” 

He stared back at the dome, a tiny black thing dwarfed 
by the distance. 

Back there were men who couldn’t see the beauty that 
was Jupiter. Men who thought that swirling clouds and lash- 
ing rain obscured the planet’s face. Unseeing human eyes. 
Poor eyes. Eyes that could not see the beauty in the clouds, 
that could not see through the storm. Bodies that could not 
feel the thrill of trilling music stemming from the rush of 
broken water. 

Men who walked alone, in terrible loneliness, talking 
with their tongues like Boy Scouts wigwagging out their mes- 
sages, unable to reach out and touch one another’s mind as he 
could reach out and touch Towser’s mind. Shut off forever 
from that personal, intimate contact with other living things. 

He, Fowler, had expected terror inspired by alien things 
out here on the surface, had expected to cower before the 
threat of unknown things, had steeled himself against disgust 
of a situation that was not of Earth. 

But instead he had found something greater than Man 
had ever known. A swifter, surer body. A sense of exhilara- 
tion, a deeper sense of life. A sharper mind. A world of 
beauty that even the dreamers of the Earth had not yet 
imagined. 

“Let’s get going,” Towser urged. 

“Where do you want to go?” 

“Anywhere,” said Towser. “Just start going and see 
where we end up. I have a feeling . . . well, a feeling —” 

“Yes, I know,” said Fowler. 
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For he had the feeling, too. The feeling of high destiny. 
A certain sense of greatness. A knowledge that somewhere off 
beyond the horizons lay adventure and things greater than 
adventure. 

Those other five had felt it, too. Had felt the urge to go 
and see, the compelling sense that here lay a life of fullness 
and of knowledge. 

That, he knew, was why they had not returned. 

“T won't go back,” said Towser. 

“We can’t let them down,” said Fowler. 

Fowler took a step or two, back toward the dome, then 
stopped. 

Back to the dome. Back to that aching, poison-laden body 
he had left. It hadn’t seemed aching before, but now he knew 
it was. 

Back to the fuzzy brain. Back to muddled thinking. Back 
to the flapping mouths that formed signals others under- 
stood. Back to eyes that now would be worse than no sight 
at all. Back to squalor, back to crawling, back to ignorance. 

“Perhaps some day,” he said, muttering to himself. 

“We got a lot to do and a lot to see,” said Towser. “We 
got a lot to learn. We’ll find things —” 

Yes, they could find things. Civilizations, perhaps. Civi- 
lizations that would make the civilization of Man seem puny 
by comparison. Beauty and, more important, an understand- 
ing of that beauty. And a comradeship no one had ever known 
before — that no man, no dog had ever known before. 

And life. The quickness of life after what seemed a 
drugged existence. 

“T can’t go back,” said Towser. 

“Nor I,” said Fowler. 

“They would turn me back into a dog,” said ‘Towser. 

“And me,” said Fowler, “back into a man.” 
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Do you remember the Depression? That black shadow across 
time? That hurting place in the consciousness of the world? 
Maybe not. Maybe it’s like asking do you remember the Dark 
Ages. Except what would I know about the price of eggs in 
the Dark Ages? I knew plenty about prices in the Depression. 

If you had a quarter — first find your quarter — and five 
hungry kids, you could supper them on two cans of soup and 
a loaf of day-old bread, or two quarts of milk and a loaf of 
day-old bread. It was filling and — in an after-thoughty kind 
of way — nourishing. But if you were one of the hungry five, 
you eventually began to feel erosion set in, and your teeth 
ached for substance. 

But to go back to eggs. Those were a precious commod- 
ity. You savored them slowly or gulped them eagerly — un- 
mistakably as eggs — boiled or fried. That’s one reason why 
I remember Mrs. Klevity. She had eggs for breakfast! And 
every day! That’s one reason why I remember Mrs. Klevity. 

I didn’t know about the eggs the time she came over to 
see Mom, who had just got home from a twelve-hour day, 
cleaning up after other people at thirty cents an hour. Mrs. 
Klevity lived in the same court as we did. Courtesy called it 
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a court because we were all dependent on the same shower 
house and two toilets that occupied the shack square in the 
middle of the court. 

All of us except the Big House, of course. It had a bath- 
room of its own and even a radio blaring Nobody’s Business 
and Should I Reveal and had ceiling lights that didn’t dangle 
nakedly at the end of a cord. But then it really wasn’t a part 
of the court. Only its back door shared our area, and even that 
was different. It had two back doors in the same frame —a 
screen one and a wooden one! 

Our own two-room place had a distinction, too. It had an 
upstairs. One room the size of our two. The Man Upstairs 
lived up there. He was mostly only the sound of footsteps 
overhead and an occasional cookie for Danna. 


Anyway, Mrs. Klevity came over before Mom had time to 
put her shopping bag of work clothes down or even to unpleat 
the folds of fatigue that dragged her face down ten years or 
more of time to come. I didn’t much like Mrs. Klevity. She 
made me uncomfortable. She was so solid and slow-moving 
and so nearly blind that she peered frighteningly wherever 
she went. She stood in the doorway as though she had been 
stacked there like bricks and a dress drawn hastily down over 
the stack and a face sketched on beneath a fuzz of hair. Us 
kids all gathered around to watch, except Danna who snuffled 
wearily into my neck. Day nursery or not, it was a long, hard 
day for a four-year-old. 

“T wondered if one of your girls could sleep at my house 
this week.” Her voice was as slow as her steps. 

“At your house?” Mom massaged her hand where the 
shopping-bag handles had crisscrossed it. “(Come in. Sit 
down.” We had two chairs and a bench and two apple boxes. 
The boxes scratched bare legs, but surely they couldn’t scratch 
a stack of bricks. 

“No, thanks.” Maybe she couldn’t bend! ‘““My husband 
will be away several days and I don’t like to be in the house 
alone at night.” 

“Of course,” said Mom. “You must feel awfully alone.” 

The only aloneness she knew, what with five kids and 
two rooms, was the taut secretness of her inward thoughts as 
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she mopped and swept and ironed in other houses. “Sure, 
one of the girls would be glad to keep you company.” There 
was a darting squirm and LaNell was safely hidden behind 
the swaying of our clothes in the diagonally curtained corner 
of the Other room, and Kathy knelt swiftly just beyond the 
dresser, out of sight. 

“Anna is eleven.” I had no place to hide, burdened as I 
was with Danna. “She’s old enough. What time do you want 
her to come over?” 

“Oh, bedtime will do.”’ Mrs. Klevity peered out the door 
at the darkening sky. “Nine o’clock. Only it gets dark before 
then —” Bricks can look anxious, I guess. 

“As soon as she has supper, she can come,” said Mom, 
handling my hours as though they had no value to me. “Of 
course she has to go to school tomorrow.” 

“Only when it’s dark,” said Mrs. Klevity. “Day is all 
right. How much should I pay you?” 

“Pay?” Mom gestured with one hand. “She has to sleep 
anyway. It doesn’t matter to her where, once she’s asleep. A 
favor for a friend.” 

I wanted to cry out: whose favor for what friend? We 
hardly passed the time of day with Mrs. Klevity. I couldn’t 
even remember Mr. Klevity except that he was straight and 
old and wrinkled. Uproot me and make me lie in a strange 
house, a strange dark, listening to a strange breathing, feeling 
a strange warmth making itself part of me for all night long, 
seeping intome... 

“Mom —” [ said. 

“Tl give her breakfast,” said Mrs. Klevity. “And lunch 
money for each night she comes.”’ 

I resigned myself without a struggle. Lunch money each 
day — a whole dime! Mom couldn't afford to pass up such a 
blessing, such a gift from God, who unerringly could be 
trusted to ease the pinch just before it became intolerable. 

“Thank you, God,” I whispered as I went to get the can 
opener to open supper. For a night or two I could stand it. 
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I felt all naked and unprotected as I stood in my flimsy crinkle 
cotton pajamas, one bare foot atop the other, waiting for 
Mrs. Klevity to turn the bed down. 
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‘We have to check the house first,’”’ she said thickly. ““We 
can’t go to bed until we check the house.” 

“Check the house?” I forgot my starchy stiff shyness 
enough to question. “What fore” 

Mrs. Klevity peered at me in the dim light of the bed- 
room. They had three rooms for only the two of them! Even 
if there was no door to shut between the bedroom and the 
kitchen. 

“I couldn’t sleep,” she said, “unless I looked first. I 
have to.” 

So we looked. Behind the closet curtain, under the table 
— Mrs. Klevity even looked in the portable oven that sat 
near the two-burner stove in the kitchen. 

When we came to the bed, I was moved to words again. 
“But we’ve been in here with the doors locked ever since I 
got here. What could possibly —” 

“A prowler2” said Mrs. Klevity nervously, after a brief 
pause for thought. “A criminal?” 

Mrs. Klevity pointed her face at me. I doubt if she could 
see me from that distance. “Doors make no difference,’ she 
said. “It might be when you least expect, so you have to ex- 
pect all the time.” 

“Tl look,” I said humbly. She was older than Mom. She 
was nearly blind. She was one of God’s Also Unto Me’s. 

“No,” she said. “I have to. I couldn’t be sure, else.” 

So I waited until she grunted and groaned to her knees, 
then bent stiffly to lift the limp spread. Her fingers hesitated 
briefly, then flicked the spread up. Her breath came out flat 
and finished. Almost disappointed, it seemed to me. 

She turned the bed down and I crept across the gray, 
wrinkled sheets and, turning my back to the room, I huddled 
one ear on the flat tobacco-smelling pillow and lay tense and 
uncomfortable in the dark, as her weight shaped and re- 
shaped the bed around me. There was a brief silence before 
I heard the soundless breathy shape of her words, ‘How long, 
O God, how long?” 

I wondered through my automatic Bless Papa and 
Mama —and the automatic back-up because Papa had ab- 
dicated from my specific prayers — bless Mama and my 
brother and sisters — what it was that Mrs. Klevity was find- 
ing too long to bear. 
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After a restless waking, dozing sort of night that strange 
sleeping places held for me, I awoke to a thin, chilly morning 
and the sound of Mrs. Klevity moving around. She had set 
the table for breakfast, a formality we never had time for at 
home. I scrambled out of bed and into my clothes with only 
my skinny, goosefleshed back between Mrs. Klevity and me 
for modesty. I felt uncomfortable and unfinished because I 
hadn’t brought our comb over with me. 

I would have preferred to run home to our usual break- 
fast of canned milk and shredded wheat, but instead I 
watched, fascinated, as Mrs. Klevity struggled with lighting 
the kerosene stove. She bent so close, peering at the burners 
with the match flaring in her hand that I was sure the frowzy 
brush of her hair would catch fire, but finally the burner 
caught instead and she turned her face toward me. 

“One egg or two?” she asked. 

“Eggs! Two!” Surprise wrung the exclamation from me. 
Her hand hesitated over the crumpled brown bag on the 
table. “No, no!” I corrected her thought hastily. “One. One 
is plenty.”’ And sat on the edge of a chair watching as she 
broke an egg into the sizzling frying pan. 

“Hard or soft?” she asked. 

“Hard,” I said casually, feeling very woman-of-the- 
worldish, dining out — well, practically — and for breakfast, 
too! I watched Mrs. Klevity spoon the fat over the egg, her 
hair swinging stiffly forward when she peered. Once it even 
dabbled briefly in the fat, but she didn’t notice and, as it 
swung back, it made a little shiny curve on her cheek. 


“Aren’t you afraid of the fire?” I asked as she turned away 
from the stove with the frying pan. “What if you caught on 
fire?”’ 

“I did once.” She slid the egg out onto my plate. ‘‘See?” 
She brushed her hair back on the left side and I could see the 
mottled pucker of a large old scar. ‘It was before I got used 
to Here,’ she said, making Here more than the house, it 
seemed to me. 

““That’s awful,” I said, hesitating with my fork. 

“Go ahead and eat,” she said. “Your egg will get cold.” 
She turned back to the stove and I hesitated a minute more. 
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Meals at a table you were supposed to ask a blessing, but . . . 
I ducked my head quickly and had a mouthful of egg before 
my soundless amen was finished. 

After breakfast I hurried back to our house, my lunch- 
money dime clutched securely, my stomach not quite sure it 
liked fried eggs so early in the morning. Mom was ready to 
leave, her shopping bag in one hand, Danna swinging from 
the other, singing one of her baby songs. She liked the day 
nursery. 

“IT won’t be back until late tonight,’ Mom said. ‘““There’s 
a quarter in the corner of the dresser drawer. You get supper 
for the kids and try to clean up this messy place. We don't 
have to be pigs just because we live in a place like this.” 

“Okay, Mom.” I struggled with a snarl in my hair, the 
pulling making my eyes water. ““Where you working today?” 
I spoke over the clatter in the other room where the kids were 
getting ready for school. 

She sighed, weary before the day began. “I have three 
places today, but the last is Mrs. Paddington.” Her face 
lightened. Mrs. Paddington sometimes paid a little extra or 
gave Mom discarded clothes or left-over food she didn’t want. 
She was nice. 

“You get along all right with Mrs. Klevity?”’ asked Mom 
as she checked her shopping bag for her work shoes: 

“Yeah,” I said. “But she’s funny. She looks under the 
bed before she goes to bed.” 

Mom smiled. “I’ve heard of people like that, but it’s 
usually old maids they’re talking about.” 

“But, Mom, nothing coulda got in. She locked the door 
after I got there.” 

“People who look under beds don’t always think 
straight,” she said. ‘Besides, maybe she’d like to find some- 
thing under there.” 

“But she’s got a husband,” I cried after her as she herded 
Danna across the court. 

“There are other things to look for besides husbands,” 
she called back. 

“Anna wants a husband! Anna wants a husband!” Deet 
and LaNell were dancing around me, teasing me singsong. 
Kathy smiled slowly behind them. 
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“Shut up,” I said. “You don’t even know what you're 
talking about. Go on to school.” 

“It’s too early,” said Deet, digging his bare toes in the 
dust of the front yard. “Teacher says we get there too early.” 

“Then stay here and start cleaning house,” I said. 

They left in a hurry. After they were gone, Deet’s feet re- 
minded me I’d better wash my own feet before I went to 
school. So I got a washpan of water from the tap in the middle 
of the court and, sitting on the side of the bed, I eased my 
feet into the icy water. I scrubbed with the hard, gray, 
abrasive soap we used and wiped quickly on the tattered 
towel. I threw the water out the door and watched it run like 
dust-covered snakes across the hard-packed front yard. 

I went back to put my shoes on and get my sweater. I 
looked at the bed. I got down on my stomach and peered 
under. Other things to look for. There was the familiar hud- 
dle of cardboard cartons we kept things in and the familiar 
dust fluffs and one green sock LaNell had lost last week, but 
nothing else. 

I dusted my front off. I tied my lunch-money dime in 
the corner of a handkerchief and, putting my sweater on, left 
for school. 


I peered out into the windy wet semi-twilight. “Do I have 
to?” 

“You said you would,” said Mom. “Keep your promises. 
You should have gone before this. She’s probably been wait- 
ing for you.” 

“I wanted to see what you brought from Mrs. Padding- 
ton’s.”” LaNell and Kathy were playing in the corner with a 
lavender hug-me-tight and a hat with green grapes on it. Deet 
was rolling an orange on the floor, softening it preliminary 
to poking a hole in it to suck the juice out. 

“She cleaned a trunk out today,” said Mom, “Mostly old 
things that belonged to her mother, but these two coats are 
nice and heavy. They’ll be good covers tonight. It’s going to 
be cold. Someday when J get time, Il] cut them up and make 
quilts.”’ She sighed. Time was what she never had enough of. 
“Better take a newspaper to hold over your head.” 

“Oh, Mom!” I huddled into my sweater. “It isn’t raining 
now. I'd feel silly!” 
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“Well, then, scoot!’ she said, her hand pressing my 
shoulder warmly, briefly. 

I scooted, skimming quickly the flood of light from our 
doorway, and splishing through the shallow run-off stream 
that swept across the court. There was a sudden wild swirl of 
wind and a vindictive splatter of heavy, cold raindrops that 
swept me, exhilarated, the rest of the way to Mrs. Klevity’s 
house and under the shallow little roof that was just big 
enough to cover the back step. I knocked quickly, brushing 
my disordered hair back from my eyes. The door swung open 
and I was in the shadowy, warm kitchen, almost in Mrs. 
Klevity’s arms. 

“Oh!” I backed up, laughing breathlessly. “The wind 
blew —” 

“TI was afraid you weren’t coming.” She turned away to 
the stove: “I fixed some hot cocoa.” 

I sat cuddling the warm cup in my hands, savoring the 
chocolate sip by sip. She had made it with milk instead of 
water, and it tasted rich and wonderful. But Mrs. Klevity was 
sharing my thoughts with the cocoa. In that brief moment 
when I had been so close to her, I had looked deep into her 
dim eyes and was feeling a vast astonishment. The dimness 
was only on top. Underneath — underneath — 

I took another sip of cocoa. Her eyes — almost I could 
have walked into them, it seemed like. Slip past the gray 
film, run down the shiny bright corridor, into the live young 
sparkle at the far end. 

I looked deep into my cup of cocoa. Were all grownups 
like that? If you could get behind their eyes, were they dif- 
ferent, too? Behind Mom’s eyes, was there a corridor leading 
back to youth and sparkle? 

I finished the cocoa drowsily. It was still early, but the 
rain was drumming on the roof and it was the kind of night 
you curl up to if you’re warm and fed. Sometimes you feel 
thin and cold on such nights, but I was feeling curl-uppy. So 
I groped under the bed for the paper bag that had my jammas 
in it. I couldn’t find it. 

“T swept today,” said Mrs. Klevity, coming back from 
some far country of her thoughts. ‘I musta pushed it farther 
under the bed.” 
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I got down on my hands and knees and peered under the 
bed. ‘“‘Ooo!”’ I said. ‘““What’s shiny?” 

Something snatched me away from the bed and flung me 
to one side. By the time I had gathered myself up off the floor 
and was rubbing a banged elbow, Mrs. Klevity’s bulk was 
pressed against the bed, her head under it. 

“Hey!” I cried indignantly, and then remembered I 
wasn’t at home. I heard an odd whimpering sob and then 
Mrs. Klevity backed slowly away, still kneeling on the floor. 

“Only the lock on the suitcase,” she said. “Here’s your 
jammas.”” She handed me the bag and ponderously pulled 
herself upright again. 

We went silently to bed after she had limped around and 
checked the house, even under the bed again. I heard that odd 
breathy whisper of a prayer and lay awake, trying to add up 
something shiny and the odd eyes and the whispering sob. 
Finally I shrugged in the dark and wondered what I'd pick 
for funny when I grew up. All grownups had some kind of 
funny. 


The next night Mrs. Klevity couldn’t get down on her knees 
to look under the bed. She’d hurt herself when she plumped 
down on the floor after yanking me away from the bed. 

“You'll have to look for me tonight,” she said slowly, 
nursing her knees. “Look good. Oh, Anna, look good!” 

I looked as good as I could, not knowing what I was 
looking for. 

“Tt should be under the bed,” she said, her palms tight 
on her knees as she rocked back and forth. “But you can’t be 
sure. It might miss completely.” 

“What might?” I asked, hunkering down by the bed. 

She turned her face blindly toward me. ‘“The way out,” 
she said. “The way back again —’”’ 

“Back again?” I pressed my cheek to the floor again. 
“Well, I don’t see anything. Only dark and suitcases.” 

“Nothing bright? Nothing? Nothing —” She tried to 
lay her face on her knees, but she was too unbendy to manage 
it, so she put her hands over her face instead. Grownups 
aren't supposed to cry. She didn’t quite, but her hands looked 
wet when she reached for the clock to wind it. 
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I lay in the dark, one strand of her hair tickling my hand 
where it lay on the pillow. Maybe she was crazy. I felt a thrill 
of terror fan out on my spine. I carefully moved my hand 
from under the lock of hair. How can you find a way out 
under a bed? I’d be glad when Mr. Klevity got home, eggs 
or no eggs, dime or no dime. 

Somewhere in the darkness of the night, I was suddenly 
swimming to wakefulness, not knowing what was waking me 
but feeling that Mrs. Klevity was awake too. 

“Anna.” Her voice was small and light and silver. 
“Anna — ” 

“Hummme” I murmured, my voice still drowsy. 

“Anna, have you ever been away from home?” I turned 
toward her, trying in the dark to make sure it was Mrs. 
Klevity. She sounded so different. 

“Yes,” I said. “Once I visited Aunt Katie at Rocky Butte 
for a week.” 

“Anna.” I don’t know whether she was even hearing my 
answers; her voice was almost a chant “Anna, have you ever 
been in prison?” 

“No! Of course not!” I recoiled indignantly. “You have 
to be awfully bad to be in prison.” 

“Oh, no. Oh, no!” she sighed. “Not jail, Anna. Prison, 
prison. The weight of the flesh — bound about —”’ 

“Oh,” I said, smoothing my hands across my eyes. She 
was talking to a something deep in me that never got talked 
to, that hardly even had words. “Like when the wind blows 
the clouds across the moon and the grass whispers along the 
road and all the trees pull like ballons at their trunks and 
one star comes out and says ‘Come’ and the ground says 
‘Stay’ and part of you tries to go and it hurts — ” I could feel 
the slender roundness of my ribs under my pressing hands. 
“And it hurts — ” 

“Oh, Anna, Anna!” The soft, light voice broke. “You 
feel that way and you belong Here. You won’t ever —”’ 

The voice stopped and Mrs. Klevity rolled over. Her 
next words came thickly, as though a gray film were over them 
as over her eyes. ‘““Are you awake, Anna? Go to sleep, child. 
Morning isn’t yet.” 

I heard the heavy sigh of her breathing as she slept. And 
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finally I slept too, trying to visualize what Mrs. Klevity would 
look like if she looked like the silvery voice-in-the-dark. 


I sat savoring my egg the next morning, letting thoughts slip 
in and out of my mind to the rhythm of my jaws. What a 
funny dream to have, to talk with a silver-voiced someone. To 
talk about the way blowing clouds and windy moonlight felt. 
But it wasn’t a dream! I paused with my fork raised. At least 
not my dream. But how can you tell? If you’re part of some- 
one else’s dream, can it still be real for you? 

“Is something wrong with the egg?” Mrs. Klevity peered 
at me. 

“No — no —”’ I said, hastily snatching the bite on my 
fork. “Mrs. Klevity — ”’ 

“Yes.’’ Her voice was thick and heavy-footed. 

“Why did you ask me about being in prison?” 

“Prison?” Mrs. Klevity blinked blindly. “Did I ask you 
about prison?” 

“Someone did — I thought —”’ I faltered, shyness shut- 
ting down on me again. 

“Dreams.” Mrs. Klevity stacked her knife on her plate. 
“Dreams.” 

I wasn’t quite sure I was to be at Mrs. Klevity’s the next 
evening. Mr. Klevity was supposed to get back sometime dur- 
ing the evening. But Mrs. Klevity welcomed me. 

“Don’t know when he’ll get home,” she said. “Maybe 
not until morning. If he comes early, you can go home to sleep 
and I'll give you your dime anyway.” 

“Oh, no,” I said, Mom’s teachings solidly behind me. “I 
couldn’t take it if I didn’t stay.” 

“A gift,” said Mrs. Klevity. 

We sat opposite one another until the silence stretched 
too thin for me to bear. 

“In olden times,” I said, snatching at the magic that 
drew stories from Mom, “when you were a little girl —”’ 

“When I was a girl —”’ Mrs. Klevity rubbed her knees 
with reflective hands. ‘““The other Where. The other When.” 

“In olden times,’ I persisted, “things were different 
then, 

“Ves.”’ I settled down comfortably, recognizing the rem- 
iniscent tone of voice. “You do crazy things when you are 
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young.” Mrs. Klevity leaned heavily on the table. “Things 
you have no business doing. You volunteer when you're 
young.” I jerked as she lunged across the table and grabbed 
both my arms. “But Iam young! Three years isn’t an eternity. 
I am young!” 

I twisted one arm free and pried at her steely fingers that 
clamped my other one. : 

“Oh.” She let go. “I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to hurt you.” 

She pushed back the tousled brush of her hair. 

“Look,” she said, her voice was almost silver again. 
“Under all this — this grossness, I’m still me. I thought I 
could adjust to anything, but I had no idea that they’d put 
me in such —”’ She tugged at her sagging dress. “Not the 
clothes!” she cried. “Clothes you can take off. But this —”’ 
Her fingers dug into her heavy shoulder and I could see the 
bulge of flesh between them. 

“Tf I knew anything about the setup maybe I could locate 
it. Maybe I could call. Maybe —”’ 

Her shoulders sagged and her eyelids dropped down over 
her dull eyes. 

“It doesn’t make any sense to you,” she said, her voice 
heavy and thick again. “To you I’d be old even There. At the 
time it seemed like a perfect way to have an odd holiday and 
help out with research, too. But we got caught.” 


She began to count her fingers mumbling to herself. ‘““Three 
years There, but Here that’s —eight threes are —’”’ She 
traced on the table with a blunt forefinger, her eyes close to 
the old, wornout cloth. 

“Mrs. Klevity,’’ My voice scared me in the silence, but I 
was feeling the same sort of upsurge that catches you some- 
times when you’re playing-like and it gets so real. “Mrs. 
Klevity, if you’ve lost something, maybe I could look for it 
for you.” 

“You didn’t find it last night,” she said. 

“Find what?” 

She lumbered to her feet. “‘Let’s look again. Everywhere. 
‘They’d surely be able to locate the house.” 

“What are we looking for?” I asked, searching the porta- 
ble oven. 

“You'll know it when we see it,” she said. 
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And we searched the whole house. Oh, such nice things! 
Blankets, not tattered and worn, and even an extra one they 
didn’t need. And towels with wash rags that matched — and 
weren't rags. And uncracked dishes that matched! And glasses 
that weren’t jars. And books. And money. Crisp new-looking 
bills in the little box in the bottom drawer — pushed back 
under some extra pillow cases. And clothes — lots and lots of 
clothes. All too big for any of us, of course, but my practiced 
eye had already visualized this, that and the other cut down 
to dress us all like rich people. 

I sighed as we sat wearily looking at one another. 
Imagine having so much and still looking for something else! 
It was bedtime and all we had for our pains were dirty hands 
and tired backs. 

I scooted out to the bath house before I undressed. I 
gingerly washed the dirt off my hands under the cold of the 
shower and shook them dry on the way back to the house. 
Well, we had moved everything in the place, but nothing was 
what Mrs. Klevity looked for. 

Back in the bedroom, I groped under the bed for my 
jammas and again had to lie flat and burrow under the bed 
for the tattered bag. Our moving around had wedged it back 
between two cardboard cartons. I squirmed under farther and 
tried to ease it out after shoving the two cartons a little farther 
apart. The bag tore, spilling out my jammas, so I grasped 
them in the bend of my elbow and started to back out. 

Then the whole world seemed to explode into brightness 
that pulsated and dazzled, that splashed brilliance into my 
astonished eyes until I winced them shut to rest their seeing 
and saw the dark inversions of the radiance behind my eye- 
lids. 

I forced my eyes open again and looked sideways so the 
edge of my seeing was all I used until I got more accustomed 
to the glory. 

Between the two cartons was an opening like a window 
would be, but little, little, into a wonderland of things I could 
never tell. Colors that had no names. Feelings that made 
windy moonlight a puddle of dust. I felt tears burn out of my 
eyes and start down my cheeks, whether from brightness or 
wonder, I don’t know. I blinked them away and looked again. 

Someone was in the brightness, several someones. They 
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were leaning out of the squareness, beckoning and calling — 
silver signals and silver sounds. 

“Mrs. Klevity,” I thought. ‘Something bright.” 

I took another good look at the shining people and the 
tree things that were like music bordering a road, and grass 
that was the song my evening grass hummed in the wind —a 
last, last look, and began to back out. 

I scrambled to my feet, clutching my jammas. ‘Mrs. 
Klevity.”’ She was still sitting at the table, as solid as a pile of 
bricks, the sketched face under the wild hair a sad, sad one. 

“Yes, child.”’ She hardly heard herself. 

“Something bright...” I said. 


Her heavy head lifted slowly, her blind face turned to me. 
“What, child?” 

I felt my fingers bite into my jammas and the cords in 
my neck getting tight and my stomach clenching itself. 
“Something bright!” I thought I screamed. She didn’t move. 
I grabbed her arm and dragged her off-balance in her chair. 
“Something bright!”’ 

“Anna.” She righted herself on the chair. “Don’t be 
mean.” 

I grabbed the bedspread and yanked it up. The light 
sprayed out like a sprinkler on a lawn. 

Then she screamed. She put both hands up to her heavy 
face and screamed, “‘Leolienn! It’s here! Hurry, hurry!” 

“Mr. Klevity isn’t here,” I said. ‘He hasn’t got back.” 

“T can’t go without him! Leolienn!” 

“Leave a note!” I cried. “If you’re there, you can make 
them come back again and I can show him the right place!”’ 
The upsurge had passed make-believe and everything was 
realer than real. 

Then, quicker than I ever thought she could move, she 
got paper and a pencil. She was scribbling away at the table as 
I stood there holding the spread. So I dropped to my knees 
and then to my stomach and crawled under the bed again. I 
filled my eyes with the brightness and beauty and saw, beyond 
it, serenity and orderliness and — and uncluttered cleanness. 
The miniature landscape was like a stage setting for a fairy 
tale — so small, so small — so lovely. 
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And then Mrs. Klevity tugged at my ankle and I slid 
out, reluctantly stretching my sight of the bright square 
until the falling of the spread broke it. Mrs. Klevity worked 
her way under the bed, her breath coming pantingly, her 
big, ungainly body inching along awkwardly. 

She crawled and crawled and crawled until she should 
have come up short against the wall, and I knew she must be 
funneling down into the brightness, her face, head and 
shoulders, so small, so lovely, like her silvery voice. But the 
rest of her, still gross and ugly, like a butterfly trying to skin 
out of its cocoon. 

Finally only her feet were sticking out from under the 
bed and they thrashed and waved and didn’t go anywhere, so 
I got down on the floor and put my feet against hers and 
braced myself against the dresser and pushed. And pushed 
and pushed. Suddenly there was a going, a finishing, and my 
feet dropped to the floor. 

There, almost under the bed, lay Mrs. Klevity’s shabby 
old-lady black shoes, toes pointing away from each other. I 
picked them up in my hands, wanting, somehow, to cry. Her 
saggy lisle stockings were still in the shoes. 

Slowly I pulled all of the clothes of Mrs. Klevity out from 
under the bed. They were held together by a thin skin, a 
sloughed-off leftover of Mrs. Klevity that only showed, gray 
and lifeless, where her bare hands and face would have been, 
and her dull gray filmed eyes. 

I let it crumple to the floor and sat there, holding one of 
her old shoes in my hand. 

The door rattled and it was gray, old, wrinkled Mr. 
Klevity. 

“Hello, child,” he said. ‘““Where’s my wife?” 

“She’s gone,’ I said, not looking at him. “She left you a 
note there on the table.”’ 

“Gone — ?” He left the word stranded in mid-air as he 
read Mrs. Klevity’s note. 


The paper fluttered down. He yanked a dresser drawer open 
and snatched out spool-looking things, both hands full. Then 
he practically dived under the bed, his elbows thudding on 
the floor, to-hurt hard. And there was only a wiggle or two and 
his shoes slumped away from each other. 
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I pulled his cast-aside from under the bed and crawled 
under it myself. I saw the tiny picture frame — bright, bright, 
but so small. 

I crept close to it, knowing I couldn’t go in. I saw the 
tiny perfection of the road, the landscape, the people — the 
laughing people who crowded around the two new rejoicing 
figures — the two silvery, lovely young creatures who cried 
out in tiny voices as they danced. The girl-one threw a kiss 
outward before they all turned away and ran up the winding 
white road together. 

The frame began to shrink, faster, faster, until it 
squeezed to a single bright bead and then blinked out. 

All at once the house was empty and cold. The upsurge 
was gone. Nothing was real any more. All at once the faint 
ghost of the smell of eggs was frightening. All at once I 
whimpered, ““My lunch money!” 

I scrambled to my feet, tumbling Mrs. Klevity’s clothes 
into a disconnected pile. I gathered up my jammas and leaned 
across the table to get my sweater. I saw my name on a piece 
of paper. I picked it up and read it. 


Everything that is ours in this house now belongs to Anna- 
across-the-court, the little girl that’s been staying with me at 
steht Ahvlaree Klevity 

I looked from the paper around the room. All for me? 
All for us? All this richness and wonder of good things? All 
this and the box in the bottom drawer, too? And a paper that 
said so, so that nobody could take them away from us. 

A fluttering wonder filled my chest and I walked stiffly 
around the three rooms, visualizing everything without open- 
ing a drawer or door. I stood by the stove and looked at the 
frying pan hanging above it. I opened the cupboard door. 
The paper bag of eggs was on the shelf. I reached for it, look- 
ing back over my shoulder almost guiltily. 

The wonder drained out of me with a gulp. I ran back 
over to the bed and yanked up the spread. I knelt and ham- 
mered on the edge of the bed with my clenched fists. Then 
I leaned my forehead on my tight hands and felt my knuckles 
bruise me. My hands went limply to my lap, my head droop- 
ing. 
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I got up slowly and took the paper from the table, bun- 
dled my jammas under my arm and got the eggs from the 
cupboard. I turned the lights out and left. 

I felt tears wash down from my eyes as I stumbled across 
the familiar yard in the dark. I don’t know why I was crying 
— unless it was because I was homesick for something bright 
that I knew I would never have, and because I knew I could 
never tell Mom what really happened. ; 

Then the pale trail of light from our door caught me and 
I swept in on an astonished Mom, calling softly, because of 
the sleeping kids, “Mom! Mom! Guess what!” 


Yes, [remember Mrs. Klevity because she had eggs for break- 
fast! Every day! That’s one of the reasons I remember her. 
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My Friend Bobby 


My name is Jimmy and I am five years old, and my friend 
Bobby is five years old too but he says he thinks he’s really 
more than five years old because he’s already grown up and 
I'm just a little boy. We live out in the country because that’s 
where mommy and daddy live, and every morning daddy 
takes the car out of the barn and rides into the city to work, 
and every night he comes back to eat supper and to see 
mommy and Bobby and me. One time I asked daddy why we 
don't live in the city like some people do and he laughed and 
said you wouldn’t really want to live in the city would you? 
After all he said you couldn’t have Bobby in the city, so I 
guess it’s better to live in the country after all. 

Anyway daddy says that the city is no place to raise kids 
these days. I asked Bobby if I am a kid and he said he guessed 
so but I don’t think he really knows because Bobby isn’t very 
smart. But Bobby is my friend even if he doesn’t know much 
and J like him more than anybody else. 

Mommy doesn’t like Bobby very much and when I am 
bad she makes Bobby go outdoors even when it’s cold outside. 
Mommy says I shouldn’t play with Bobby so much because 
after all Bobby is only a dog but I like Bobby. Everyone else 
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is so big, and when mommy and daddy are home all I can 
see is their legs unless I look way up high, and when I do 
something bad I’m scared because they’re so big and strong. 
Bobby is strong too but he isn’t any bigger than I am, and he 
is always nice to me. He has a long shaggy brown coat and 
a long pointed nose, and a nice collar of white fur and people 
sometimes say to daddy what a nice collie that is and daddy 
says yes isn’t he and he takes to the boy so. I don’t know what 
a collie is but I have fun with Bobby all the time. Sometimes 
he lets me ride on his back and we talk to each other and 
‘have secrets even though I don’t think he is very smart. I 
don’t know why mommy and daddy don’t understand me 
when I talk to them the way I talk to Bobby but maybe they 
just pretend they can’t hear me talk that way. 

I am always sorry when daddy goes to work in the morn- 
ing. Daddy is nice to me most times and takes me and Bobby 
for walks. But mommy never takes me for walks and when we 
are alone she is busy and she isn’t nice to me. Sometimes she 
says I am a bad boy and makes me stay in my room even when 
I haven’t done anything bad and sometimes she thinks things 
in her head that she doesn’t say to me. I don’t know why 
mommy doesn’t like me and Bobby doesn’t know either, but 
we like it best when mommy lets us go outdoors to play in 
the barn or down by the creek. If I get my feet wet mommy 
says I am very bad so I stay on the bank and let Bobby go in, 
but one day when Bobby went into the water just before we 
went home for supper mommy scolded me and told me I was 
bad for letting Bobby go into the water and when I told her 
she hadn’t told me not to let Bobby go in she was angry and 
I could tell that she didn’t like me at all that day. 

Almost every day I do something that mommy says is bad 
even when I try specially to be good. Sometimes right after 
daddy goes away in the morming I know that mommy is angry 
and is going to spank me sooner or later that day because she 
is already thinking how she will spank me, but she never says 
so out loud. Sometimes she pretends that she’s not angry and 
takes me up on her lap and says I’m her nice little boy but 
all the time I can hear her thinking that she doesn’t really 
like me even when she tries and she doesn’t even want to 
touch me if she can help it. I can hear her wondering why 
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my hair doesn’t grow nice like the Bennet twins that live up 
the road. I don’t see how mommy can be saying one thing out 
loud and something else inside her head at the same time 
but when I look at her she puts me down and says she’s busy 
and will I get out from underfoot, and then pretty soon I do 
something that makes her angry and she makes me go to my 
room or she spanks me. Bobby doesn’t like this. Once when 
she spanked me he growled at mommy, and mommy chased 
him outdoors with a broom before she sent me to bed. I cried 
all day that day because it was cold outdoors and I wanted to 
have Bobby with me. 
I wonder why mommy doesn’t like me? 


One day I was a bad boy and let Bobby come into the house 
before mommy told me I could. Bobby hadn’t done anything 
bad but mommy hit him on the back with the broom and 
hurt him and chased him back outdoors and then she told 
me I was a very bad boy. I could tell that she was going to 
spank me and I knew she would hurt me because she was so 
big, and I ran upstairs and hid in my room. Then mommy 
stamped her foot hard and said Jimmy you come down here 
this minute. I didn’t answer and then she said if I have to 
come upstairs and get you I’ll whip you until you can’t sit 
down, and I still didn’t answer because mommy hurts me 
when she gets angry like that. Then I heard her coming up 
the stairs and into my room and she opened the closet door 
and found me. I said please don’t hurt me mommy but she 
reached down and caught my ear and dragged me out of the 
closet. I was so scared I bit her hand and she screamed and 
let go and I ran and locked myself in the bathroom because 
I knew she would hurt me bad if I didn’t. I stayed there all 
day long and I could hear mommy running the sweeper 
downstairs and I couldn’t see why she wanted to hurt me so 
much just because I let Bobby come in before she told me I 
could. But somehow it seemed that mommy was afraid of 
me even though she was so big and strong. I don’t see why 
anybody as big as mommy should be afraid of me but she was. 

When daddy came home that night I heard him talking 
to mommy, and then he came up to the bathroom and said 
open the door Jimmy I want to talk to you. I said I want 
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Bobby first so he went down and called Bobby and then I 
opened the door and came out of the bathroom. Daddy 
reached down and lifted me high up on his shoulder and 
took me into my bedroom and just sat there for a long time 
patting Bobby’s head and I couldn’t hear what he was think- 
ing very well. Finally he said out loud Jimmy you’ve got to 
be good to your mommy and do what she says and not lock 
yourself up in rooms any more. I said but mommy was going 
to hurt me and daddy said when you’re a bad boy your 
mommy has to punish you so you'll remember to be good, 
but she doesn’t like to spank you. She only does it because 
she loves you. 

I knew that wasn’t true because mommy likes to punish 
me but I didn’t dare say that to daddy. Daddy isn’t afraid of 
me the way mommy is and he is nice to me most times, so I 
said all right if you say so. Daddy said fine, will you promise 
to be nice to mommy from now on? I said yes if mommy 
won't hit Bobby any more with the broom. And daddy said 
well after all Bobby can be a bad dog just the way you can be 
a bad boy, can’t he? I knew Bobby was never a bad dog on 
purpose but I said yes I guessed so. Then I wanted to ask 
daddy why mommy was afraid of me but I didn’t dare be- 
cause I knew daddy liked mommy more than anybody and 
maybe he would be angry at me for saying things like that 
about her. 

That night I heard mommy and daddy talking down in 
the ‘living room and I sat on the top step so I could hear 
them. Bobby sat there too, but I knew he didn’t know what 
they were saying because Bobby isn’t very smart and can't 
understand word-talk like I can. He can only understand 
think-talk, and he doesn’t understand that very well. But 
now even I couldn’t understand what mommy was saying. 
She was crying and saying Ben I tell you there’s something 
wrong with the child, he knows what I’m thinking, I can tell 
it by the way he looks at me. And daddy said darling, that’s 
ridiculous, how could he possibly know what you're think- 
ing? Mommy said I don’t know but he does! Ever since he 
was a little boy he’s known — oh, Ben, it’s horrible, I can’t 
do anything with him because he knows what I’m going to 
do before I do it. Then daddy said Carol, you’re upset about 
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today and you’re making things up. The child is just a little 
smarter than most kids, there’s nothing wrong with ‘that. 
And mommy said no, there’s more to it than that and I can’t 
stand it any longer. We’ve got to take him to a doctor, I don’t 
even like to look at him. Daddy said you're tired, you’re just 
letting little things get on your nerves. So maybe the boy 
does look a little strange, you know the doctor said it was 
just that the fontanelles* hadn’t closed as soon as they should 
have and lots of children don’t have a good growth of hair 
before they’re six or seven. After all he said he isn’t a bad 
looking boy. 

Then mommy said that isn’t true, he’s horrible! I can’t 
bear it, Ben, please do something, and daddy said what can 
I do? I talked to the boy and he was sorry and promised he’d 
behave himself. And mommy said then there’s that dog — it 
follows him around wherever he goes, and he’s simply wicked 
if the dog isn’t around, and daddy said isn’t it perfectly nor- 
mal for a boy to love his dog? Mommy said no, not like this, 
talking to him all the time, and the dog acting exactly as if 
he understands — there’s something wrong with the child, 
something horribly wrong. 

Then daddy was quiet for a while, and then he said all 
right, if it will make you feel any better we can have Doctor 
Grant take another look at him. Maybe he can convince you 
that there’s nothing wrong with the boy, and mommy said 
please, Ben, anything, I can’t stand much more of this. 

When I went back to bed and Bobby curled up on the 
floor, I asked him what were fontanelles, and Bobby just 
yawned and said he didn’t know but he thought I was nice, 
and he would always take care of me, so I didn’t worry any 
more and went to sleep. 


I have a panda out in the barn and the panda’s name is 
Bobby too and at first Bobby the dog was jealous of Bobby 
the panda until I told him that the panda was only a make- 
believe Bobby and he was a real Bobby. Then Bobby liked 
the panda, and the three of us played out in the barn all day. 
We decided not to tell mommy and daddy about the panda, 


* fontanelles: soft, boneless areas of the skull of babies that later close 
over with bone. 
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and kept it for our own secret. It was a big panda, as big as 
mommy and daddy, and sometimes I thought maybe I would 
make the panda hurt mommy but then I knew daddy would 
be sorry so I didn’t. 

Bobby and I were playing with Bobby the panda the day 
the doctor came and mommy called me in and made Bobby 
stay outside. I didn’t like the doctor because he smelled like 
a dirty old cigar and he had a big red nose with three black 
hairs coming out of it and he wheezed when he bent down to 
look at me. Daddy and mommy sat on the couch and the 
doctor said let me have a look at you young fellow and I said 
but I’m not sick and the doctor said ha ha, of course you 
aren't, you’re a fine looking boy but just let me listen to your 
chest for a minute. So he put a cold thing on my chest and 
stuck some tubes in his ears and listened, and then he looked 
in my eyes with a bright light and looked into my ears, and 
then he felt my head all over. He had big hairy hands and I 
didn’t like him touching me but I knew mommy would be 
angry if I didn’t hold still so I let him finish. Then he told 
daddy some big words that I couldn’t understand, but in 
think-talk he was saying that my head still hadn’t closed up 
right and I didn’t have as much hair as you'd expect but 
otherwise I seemed to be all right. He said I was a good stout 
looking boy but if they wanted a specialist in to look at me 
he would arrange it. Daddy asked if that would cost very 
much and the doctor said yes it probably would and he 
didn’t see any real need for it because my bones were just 
a little slow in developing, and mommy said have you seen 
other children like that? The doctor said no but if the boy 
seems to be normal and intelligent why should she be worry- 
ing so? Then mommy told me to go upstairs, and I went but 
I stopped on the top stair and listened. 

When I was gone the doctor said now Carol what is it 
that’s really bothering you? Then mommy told him what she 
had told daddy, how she thought I knew what she was think- 
ing, and the doctor said to daddy, Ben, have you ever felt any 
such thing about the boy? Daddy said of course not, some- 
times he gives you the feeling that he’s smarter than you think 
he is but all parents have that feeling about their children 
sometimes. And then mother broke down and her voice got 
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loud and she said he’s a monster, I know it, there’s something 
wrong and he’s different from us, him and that horrible dog. 
The doctor said but it’s a beautiful collie, and mommy said 
but he talks to it and it wnderstands him, and the doctor said 
now, Carol, let’s be reasonable. Mommy said I’ve been rea- 
sonable too long, you men just can’t see it is all, don’t you 
think I'd know a normal child if I saw one? And then she 
cried and cried, and finally she said all right, I know I’m 
making a fool of myself, maybe I’m just overtired, and the 
doctor said I’m sure that’s the trouble, try to get some rest, 
and sleep longer at night, and mommy said I can’t sleep at 
night, I just lie there and think. 

The doctor said well we'll fix that, enough of this non- 
sense now, you need your sleep and if you’re not sleeping 
well it’s you that should be seeing the doctor. He gave her 
some pills from his bag and then he went away, and pretty 
soon daddy let Bobby in, and Bobby came upstairs and 
jumped up and licked my face as if he’d been away for a 
hundred million years. Later mommy called me down for 
supper, and she wasn’t crying any more, and she and daddy 
didn’t say anything about what they had said to the doctor. 
Mommy made me a special surprise for dessert, some ice 
cream with chocolate syrup on top, and after supper we all 
went for a walk, even though it was cold outside and snow- 
ing again. Then daddy said well, I think things will be all 
right, and mommy said I hope so, but I could tell that she 
didn’t really think so, and she was more afraid of me than 
ever. 


For a while I thought mommy was really going to be nice 
to me and Bobby then. She was especially nice when daddy 
was home but when daddy was away at work sometimes 
mommy jumped when she saw me looking at her and then 
sent me outdoors to play and told me not to come in until 
lunch. I liked that because I knew if I weren’t near mommy 
everything would be all right. When I was with mommy I 
tried hard not to look at her and I tried not to hear what she 
was thinking, but lots of times I would see her looking first 
at me and then at Bobby, and those times I couldn’t help 
hearing what she was thinking because it seemed so loud in- 
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side my head that it made my eyes hurt. But I knew mommy 
would be angry so I pretended I couldn’t hear what she 
was thinking at all. 

One day when we were out in the barn playing with 
Bobby the panda we saw mommy coming down through the 
snow from the kitchen and Bobby said look out Jimmy 
mommy is coming and I quick told Bobby the panda to go 
hide under the hay so mommy couldn’t see him. But the 
panda was so big his whole top and his little pink nose stuck 
out of the hay. Mommy came in and looked around the barn 
and said you’ve been out here for a long time, what have you 
been doing? I said nothing, and Bobby said nothing too, only 
in think-talk. And mommy said you are too, you’ve been 
doing something naughty, and I said no mommy we haven't 
done anything, and then the panda sneezed and I looked at 
him and he looked so funny with his nose sticking out of the 
hay that I laughed out loud. 

Mommy looked angry and said well what’s so funny, 
what are you laughing at? I said nothing, because I knew 
mommy couldn’t see the panda, but I couldn’t stop laughing 
because he looked so funny sticking out of the hay. Then 
mommy got mad and grabbed my ear and shook me until it 
hurt and said you naughty boy, don’t you lie to me, what have 
you been doing out here? She hurt me so much I started to 
cry and then Bobby snarled at mommy loud and low and 
curled his lips back over his teeth and snarled some more. 
And mommy got real white in the face and let go of me and 
she said get out of here you nasty dog and Bobby snarled 
louder and then snapped at her. She screamed and she said 
Jimmy you come in the house this minute and leave that 
nasty dog outdoors and I said I won’t come, I hate you. 

Then mommy said Jimmy! You wicked, ugly little 
monster, and I said I don’t care, when I get big I’m going to 
hurt you and throw you in the wood shed and lock you in 
until you die and make you eat coconut pudding and Bobby 
hates you too. And mommy looked terrible and I could feel 
how much she was afraid of me and I said you just wait, I'll 
hurt you bad when I get big, and then she turned and ran 
back to the house. And Bobby wagged his tail and said don’t 
worry, I won't let her hurt you any more and I said Bobby 
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you shouldn't have snapped at her because daddy won't like 
me when he comes home but Bobby said J like you and I 
won't let anything ever hurt you. I’ll always take care of you 
no matter what. And I said promise? No matter what? And 
Bobby said I promise. And then we told Bobby the panda 
to come out but it wasn’t much fun playing any more. 

After a little while mommy called me and said lunch was 
ready. She was still white and I said can Bobby come too 
and she said of course Bobby can come, Bobby’s a nice dog, 
SO we went in to eat lunch. Mommy was talking real fast 
about what fun it was to play in the barn and was I sure I 
wasn't too cold because it was below zero outside and the 
radio said a snowstorm was coming, but she didn’t say any- 
thing about Bobby and me being out in the barn. She was 
talking so fast I couldn’t hear what she was thinking except 
for little bits while she set my lunch on the table and then 
she set a bowl of food on the floor for Bobby even though it 
wasn't Bobby’s time to eat and said nice Bobby here’s your 
dinner. Bobby came over and sniffed the bowl and then he 
looked up at me and said it smells funny and mommy said 
nice Bobby, it's good hamburger just the way you like it — 

And then for just a second I saw what she was thinking 
and it was terrible because she was thinking that Bobby 
would soon be dead, and I remembered daddy saying a long 
time ago that somebody fed bad things to the Bennet’s dog 
and the dog died and I said don’t eat it, Bobby, and Bobby 
snarled at the dish. And then mommy said you tell the dog 
to eat it and I said no you're bad and you want to hurt Bobby, 
and then I picked up the dish and threw it at mommy. It 
missed and smashed on the wall and she screamed and turned 
and ran out into the other room. She was screaming for daddy 
and saying I can’t stand it, he’s a monster, a murderous little 
monster and we've got to get out of here before he kills us all, 
he knows what we're thinking, he’s horrible, and then she 
was on the telephone, and she couldn’t make the words come 
out right when she tried to talk. 

I was scared and I said come on Bobby let’s lock our- 
selves up in my room and we ran upstairs and locked the 
door. Mommy was banging things and laughing and crying 
downstairs and screaming we've got to get out, he'll kill us if 
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we don’t, and a while later I heard the car coming up the road 
fast, and saw daddy run into the house just as it started to 
snow. Then mommy was screaming please, Ben, we’ve got to 
get out of here, he tried to kill me, and the dog is vicious, he 
bit me when I tried to make him stop. 

The next minute daddy was running up the stairs two 
at a time and I could feel him inside my head for the first 
time and I knew he was angry. He’d never been this angry 
before and he rattled the knob and said open this door 
Jimmy in a loud voice. I said no I won’t and he said open 
the door or I'll break your neck when I get in there and’ 
then he kicked the door and kicked it again. The third time 
the lock broke and the door flew open and daddy stood there 
panting. His eyes looked terrible and he had a leather belt 
doubled up in his hand and he said now come out here and 
his voice was so loud it hurt my ears. 

Down below mommy was crying please Ben, take me 
away, he’ll kill us both, he’s a monster! I said don’t hurt me 
daddy it was mommy, she was bad to me, and he said I said 
come out here even louder. I was scared then and I said please 
daddy I’ll be good I promise. Then he started for me with 
the belt and I screamed out Bobby! Don’t let him hurt me, 
Bobby, and Bobby snarled like a wild animal and jumped at 
daddy and bit his wrist so bad the blood spurted out. Daddy 
shouted and dropped the belt and kicked at Bobby but Bobby 
was too quick. He jumped for daddy again and I saw his 
white teeth flash and heard him snap close to daddy’s throat 
and then Bobby was snarling and snapping and I was excited 
and I shouted hurt him, Bobby, he’s been bad to me too and 
he wants to hurt me and you’ve got to stop him. 

Then I saw daddy’s eyes open wide, and felt something 
jump in his mind, something that I’d never felt there before 
and I knew he was understanding my think-talk. I said I 
want Bobby to hurt you and mommy because you're not nice 
to me, only Bobby and my panda are nice to me. Go ahead, 
Bobby, hurt him, bite him again and make him bleed. And 
then daddy caught Bobby by the neck and threw him across 
the room and slammed the door shut and dragged something 
heavy up to block it. In a minute he was running downstairs 
shouting Carol, I heard it! you were right all along —I felt 
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him, I felt what he was thinking! And mommy cried please, 
Ben, take me away, let’s leave them and never come back, 
never, and daddy said it’s horrible, he told that dog to kill 
me and it went right for my throat, the boy is evil and mon- 
strous. Even from downstairs I could feel daddy’s fear pound- 
ing into my head and then I heard the door banging and 
looked out the window and saw daddy carrying suitcases out 
through the snow to the car and then mommy came out run- 
ning and the car started down the hill and they were gone. 
Everything downstairs was very quiet. I looked out the win- 
dow and I couldn’t see anything but the big falling snowflakes 
and the sun going down over the hill. 

Now Bobby and I and the panda are all together and I’m 
glad mommy and daddy are gone. I went to sleep for a little 
while because my head hurt so but now I’m awake and Bobby 
is lying across the room licking his feet and I hope mommy 
and daddy never come back because Bobby will take care of 
me. Bobby is my friend and he said he’d always take care 
of me no matter what and he understands my think-talk even 
if he isn’t very smart. 

It’s beginning to get cold in the house now because no- 
body has gone down to fix the fire but I don’t care about that. 
Pretty soon I will tell Bobby to push open the door and go 
down and fix the fire and then I will tell him to get supper 
for me and then I will stay up all night because mommy and 
daddy aren’t here to make me go to bed. There’s just me and 
Bobby and the panda, and Bobby promised he’d take care of 
me because he’s my friend. 

It’s getting very cold now, and I'm getting hungry. 
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H.G. Wells 


a 
The Strange Orchid 


The buying of orchids always has in it a certain speculative 
flavor. You have before you the brown shriveled lump of 
tissue, and for the rest you must trust your judgment, or the 
auctioneer, or your good luck, as your taste may incline. The 
plant may be moribund or dead, or it may be just a respect- 
able purchase, fair value for your money, or perhaps — for 
the thing has happened again and again — there slowly un- 
folds before the delighted eyes of the happy purchaser, day 
after day, some new variety, some novel richness, a strange 
twist of the labellum, or some subtler coloration or unex- 
pected mimicry. Pride, beauty, and profit blossom together 
on one delicate green spike, and it may be, even immortality. 
For the new miracle of nature may stand in need of a new 
specific name, and what so convenient as that of its discoverer? 
“Johnsmithia!” There have been worse names. 

It was perhaps the hope of some such happy discovery 
that made Winter-Wedderburn such a frequent attendant 
at these sales — that hope, and also, maybe, the fact that he 
had nothing else of the slightest interest to do in the world. 
He was a shy, lonely, rather ineffectual man, provided with 
just enough income to keep off the spur of necessity, and not 


enough nervous energy to make him seek any exacting 
employments. He might have collected stamps or coins, or 
translated Horace, or bound books, or invented new species 
of diatoms. But, as it happened, he grew orchids, and had 
one ambitious little hothouse. 

“TI have a fancy,” he said over his coffee, “that something 
is going to happen to me today.” He spoke — as he moved 
and thought — slowly. . 

“Oh, don’t say that!” said his housekeeper — who was 
also his remote cousin. For “something happening” was a 
euphemism that meant only one thing to her. 

“You misunderstand me. I mean nothing unpleasant — 
though what I do mean I scarcely know. 

“Today,” he continued after a pause, “Peters are going 
to sell a batch of plants from the Andamans and the Indies. 
I shall go up and see what they have. It may be I shall buy 
something good, unawares. That may be it.” 

He passed his cup for his second cupful of coffee. 

“Are these the things collected by that poor young 
fellow you told me of the other day?” asked his cousin as she 
filled his cup. 

“Yes,” he said, and became meditative over a piece of 
toast. 

“Nothing ever does happen to me,” he remarked pres- 
ently, beginning to think aloud. “I wonder why? Things 
enough happen to other people. There is Harvey. Only the 
other week, on Monday he picked up sixpence, on Wednesday 
his chicks all had the staggers, on Friday his cousin came 
home from Australia, and on Saturday he broke his ankle. 
What a whirl of excitement! — compared to me.” 

“T think I would rather be without so much excitement,” 
said his housekeeper. “It can’t be good for you.” 

“T suppose it’s troublesome. Still— you see, nothing 
ever happens to me. When I was a little boy I never had acci- 
dents. I never fell in love as I grew up. Never married — I 
wonder how it feels to have something happen to you, some- 
thing really remarkable. 

“That orchid collector was only thirty-six — twenty 
years younger than myself — when he died. And he had been 
married twice and divorced once; he had had malarial fever 
four times, and once he broke his thigh. He killed a Malay 
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once, and once he was wounded by a poisoned dart. And in 
the end he was killed by jungle leeches. It must have all been 
very troublesome, but then it must have been very interest- 
ing, you know — except, perhaps, the leeches.” 

“T am sure it was not good for him,” said the lady, with 
conviction. 

“Perhaps not.’”’ And then Wedderburn looked at his 
watch. “Twenty-three minutes past eight. I am going up by 
the quarter to twelve train, so that there is plenty of time. I 
think I shall wear my alpaca jacket —it is quite warm 
enough — and my grey felt hat and brown shoes. I sup- 
pose —”’ 

He glanced out of the window at the serene sky and sun- 
lit garden, and then nervously at his cousin’s face. 

“I think you had better take an umbrella if you are 
going to London,” she said in_a voice that admitted of no 
denial. “There’s all between here and the station coming 
back.” 

When he returned he was in a state of mild excitement. 
He had made a purchase. It was rare that he could make up 
his mind quickly enough to buy, but this time he had 
done so. 

“There are vandas,” he said, “and a dendrobe and some 
paleonophis.’’ He surveyed his purchases lovingly as he con- 
sumed his soup. They were laid out on the spotless tablecloth 
before him, and he was telling his cousin all about them as 
he slowly meandered through his dinner. It was his custom 
to live all his visits to London over again in the evening for 
her and his own entertainment. 

“T knew something would happen today. And I have 
bought all these. Some of them —some of them —I feel 
sure, do you know, that some of them will be remarkable. I 
don’t know how it is, but I feel just as sure as if some one had 
told me that some of these will turn out remarkable. 

“That one’’—he pointed to a shrivelled rhizome — 
“was not identified. It may be a paleonophis — or it may 
not. It may be a new species, or even a new genus. And it was 
the last that poor Batten ever collected.” 

“TI don’t like the look of it,’”’ said his housekeeper. “‘It’s 
such an ugly shape.” 

“To me it scarcely seems to have a shape.”’ 
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The buying of orchids always has in it a certain speculative 
flavor. You have before you the brown shriveled lump of 
tissue, and for the rest you must trust your judgment, or the 
auctioneer, or your good luck, as your taste may incline. The 
plant may be moribund or dead, or it may be just a respect- 
able purchase, fair value for your money, or perhaps — for 
the thing has happened again and again — there slowly un- 
folds before the delighted eyes of the happy purchaser, day 
after day, some new variety, some novel richness, a strange 
twist of the labellum, or some subtler coloration or unex- 
pected mimicry. Pride, beauty, and profit blossom together 
on one delicate green spike, and it may be, even immortality. 
For the new miracle of nature may stand in need of a new 
specific name, and what so convenient as that of its discoverer? 
“Johnsmithia!” There have been worse names. 

It was perhaps the hope of some such happy discovery 
that made Winter-Wedderburn such a frequent attendant 
at these sales — that hope, and also, maybe, the fact that he 
had nothing else of the slightest interest to do in the world. 
He was a shy, lonely, rather ineffectual man, provided with 
just enough income to keep off the spur of necessity, and not 


enough nervous energy to make him seek any exacting 
employments. He might have collected stamps or coins, or 
translated Horace, or bound books, or invented new species 
of diatoms. But, as it happened, he grew orchids, and had 
one ambitious little hothouse. 

“TI have a fancy,” he said over his coffee, “that something 
is going to happen to me today.” He spoke — as he moved 
and thought — slowly. . 

“Oh, don’t say that!’ said his housekeeper — who was 
also his remote cousin. For “something happening” was a 
euphemism that meant only one thing to her. 

“You misunderstand me. I mean nothing unpleasant — 
though what I do mean I scarcely know. 

“Today,” he continued after a pause, “Peters are going 
to sell a batch of plants from the Andamans and the Indies. 
I shall go up and see what they have. It may be I shall buy 
something good, unawares. That may be it.” 

He passed his cup for his second cupful of coffee. 

“Are these the things collected by that poor young 
fellow you told me of the other day?” asked his cousin as she 
filled his cup. 

“Yes,” he said, and became meditative over a piece of 
toast. 

“Nothing ever does happen to me,” he remarked pres- 
ently, beginning to think aloud. “I wonder why? Things 
enough happen to other people. There is Harvey. Only the 
other week, on Monday he picked up sixpence, on Wednesday 
his chicks all had the staggers, on Friday his cousin came 
home from Australia, and on Saturday he broke his ankle. 
What a whirl of excitement! — compared to me.” 

“T think I would rather be without so much excitement,” 
said his housekeeper. “It can’t be good for you.” 

“T suppose it’s troublesome. Still— you see, nothing 
ever happens to me. When I was a little boy I never had acci- 
dents. I never fell in love as I grew up. Never married — I 
wonder how it feels to have something happen to you, some- 
thing really remarkable. 

“That orchid collector was only thirty-six — twenty 
years younger than myself — when he died. And he had been 
married twice and divorced once; he had had malarial fever 
four times, and once he broke his thigh. He killed a Malay 
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once, and once he was wounded by a poisoned dart. And in 
the end he was killed by jungle leeches. It must have all been 
very troublesome, but then it must have been very interest- 
ing, you know — except, perhaps, the leeches.” 

“T am sure it was not good for him,” said the lady, with 
conviction. 

“Perhaps not.” And then Wedderburn looked at his 
watch. “Twenty-three minutes past eight. I am going up by 
the quarter to twelve train, so that there is plenty of time. I 
think I shall wear my alpaca jacket —it is quite warm 
enough — and my grey felt hat and brown shoes. I sup- 
pose —”’ 

He glanced out of the window at the serene sky and sun- 
lit garden, and then nervously at his cousin’s face. 

“I think you had better take an umbrella if you are 
going to London,” she said in a voice that admitted of no 
denial. “There’s all between here and the station coming 
back.” 

When he returned he was in a state of mild excitement. 
He had made a purchase. It was rare that he could make up 
his mind quickly enough to buy, but this time he had 
done so. 

“There are vandas,” he said, “and a dendrobe and some 
paleonophis.’”’ He surveyed his purchases lovingly as he con- 
sumed his soup. They were laid out on the spotless tablecloth 
before him, and he was telling his cousin all about them as 
he slowly meandered through his dinner. It was his custom 
to live all his visits to London over again in the evening for 
her and his own entertainment. 

“T knew something would happen today. And I have 
bought all these. Some of them—some of them —I feel 
sure, do you know, that some of them will be remarkable. I 
don’t know how it is, but I feel just as sure as if some one had 
told me that some of these will turn out remarkable. 

“That one’’—he pointed to a shrivelled rhizome — 
“was not identified. It may be a paleonophis — or it may 
not. It may be a new species, or even a new genus. And it was 
the last that poor Batten ever collected.” 

“T don’t like the look of it,” said his housekeeper. “‘It’s 
such an ugly shape.” 

“To me it scarcely seems to have a shape.” 
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“I don’t like those things that stick out,” said his house- 
keeper. ; 

“It shall be put away in a pot tomorrow.” 

“It looks,” said the housekeeper, “like a spider shamming 
ndeady 

Wedderburn smiled and surveyed the root with his 
head on one side. “‘It is certainly not a pretty lump of stuff. 
But you can never judge of these things from their dry ap- 
pearance. It may turn out to be a very beautiful orchid in- 
deed. How busy I shall be tomorrow! I must see tonight just 
exactly what to do with these things, and tomorrow I shall 
set to work. 

“They found poor Batten lying dead, or dying, in a man-, 
grove swamp —I forget which,” he began again presently, 
“with one of these very orchids crushed up under his body. 
He had been unwell for some days with some kind of native 
fever, and I suppose he fainted. These mangrove swamps are 
very unwholesome. Every drop of blood, they say, was taken 
out of him by the jungle leeches. It may be that very plant 
that cost him his life to obtain.” 

“T think none the better of it for that.” 

“Men must work though women may weep,” said Wed- 
derburn, with profound gravity. 

“Fancy dying away from every comfort in a nasty swamp! 
Fancy being ill of fever with nothing to take but chlorodyne 
and quinine — if men were left to themselves they would 
live on chlorodyne and quinine — and no one round you but 
horrible natives! They say the Andaman islanders are most 
disgusting wretches — and, anyhow, they can scarcely make 
good nurses, not having the necessary training. And just for 
people in England to have orchids!”’ 

“J don’t suppose it was comfortable, but some men seem 
to enjoy that kind of thing,” said Wedderburn. ‘Anyhow, the 
natives of his party were sufficiently civilized to take care of 
all his collection until his colleague, who was an ornithologist, 
came back again from the interior; though they could not tell 
the species of the orchid, and had let it wither. And it makes 
these things more interesting.” 

“It makes them disgusting. I should be afraid of some of 
the malaria clinging to them. And just think, there has been 
a dead body lying across that ugly thing! I never thought of 
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that before. There! I declare I cannot eat another mouthful 
of dinner.” 

“I will take them off the table if you like, and put them 
in the window seat. I can see them just as well there.” 

The next few days he was indeed singularly busy in his 
steamy little hothouse, fussing about with charcoal, lumps of 
teak, moss, and all the other mysteries of the orchid cultiva- 
tor. He considered he was having a wonderfully eventful 
time. In the evening he would talk about these new orchids to 
his friends, and over and over again he reverted to his ex- 
pectation of something strange. 

Several of the vandas and the dendrobium died under 
his care, but presently the strange orchid began to show signs 
of life. He was delighted, and took his housekeeper right 
away from jam making to see it at once, directly he made the 
discovery. 

“That is a bud,” he said, “and presently there will be a 
lot of leaves there, and those little things coming out here are 
aerial rootlets.” 

“They look to me like little white fingers poking out of 
the brown. I don’t like them,” said his housekeeper. 

“Why note” 

“T don’t know. They look like fingers trying to get at 
you. I can’t help my likes and dislikes.” 

“T don’t know for certain, but I don’t think there are 
any orchids I know that have aerial rootlets quite like that. 
It may be my fancy, of course. You see they are a little flat- 
tened at the ends.” 

“T don’t like ’em,” said his housekeeper, suddenly shiver- 
ing and turning away. “I know it’s very silly of me — and I’m 
very sorry, particularly as you like the thing so much. But I 
can’t help thinking of that corpse.” 

“But it may not be that particular plant. That was merely 
a guess of mine.” 

His housekeeper shrugged her shoulders. 

“Anyhow I don’t like it,” she said. 

Wedderburn felt a little hurt at her dislike to the plant. 
But that did not prevent his talking to her about orchids gen- 
erally, and this orchid in particular, whenever he felt in- 
clined. 
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“There are such queer things about orchids,” he said 
one day; “‘such possibilities of surprises. You know, Darwin 
studied their fertilization, and showed that the whole struc- 
ture of an ordinary orchid flower was contrived in order that 
moths might carry the pollen from plant to plant. Well, it 
seems that there are lots of orchids known the flower of which 
cannot possibly be used for fertilization in that way. Some of 
the cypripediums, for instance; there are no insects known 
that can possibly fertilize them, and some of them have never 
been found with seed.” 

“But how do they form new plants?” 

“By runners and tubers, and that kind of outgrowth. 
That is easily explained. The puzzle is, what are the flow- 
ers for? 

“Very likely,” he added, “‘my orchid may be something 
extraordinary in that way. If so, I shall study it. I have often 
thought of making researches as Darwin did. But hitherto I 
have not found the time, or something else has happened to 
prevent it. The leaves are beginning to unfold now. I do 
Wish you would come and see them!” 

But she said that the orchid-house was so hot it gave her 
the headache. She had seen the plant once again, and the 
aerial rootlets, which were now some of them more than a 
foot long, had unfortunately reminded her of tentacles reach- 
ing out after something; and they got into her dreams, grow- 
ing after her with incredible rapidity. So that she had settled 
to her entire satisfaction that she would not see that plant 
again, and Wedderburn had to admire its leaves alone. They 
were of the ordinary broad form, and a deep glossy green, 
with splashes and dots of deep red towards the base. He knew 
of no other leaves quite like them. The plant was placed on 
a low bench near the thermometer, and close by was a simple 
arrangement by which a tap dripped on the hot-water pipes 
and kept the air steamy. And he spent his afternoons now 
with some regularity meditating on the approaching flower- 
ing of this strange plant. 

And at last the great thing happened. Directly he en- 
tered the little glass house he knew that the spike had burst 
out, although his great Paleonophis Lowi hid the corner 
where his new darling stood. There was a new odor in the 
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air, a rich, intensely sweet scent, that overpowered every other 
in that crowded, steaming little greenhouse. 

Directly he noticed this he hurried down to the strange 
orchid. And, behold! the trailing green spikes bore now three 
great splashes of blossom, from which this overpowering 
sweetness proceeded. He stopped before them in an ecstasy 
of admiration. 

The flowers were white, with streaks of golden orange 
upon the petals; the heavy labellum was coiled into an intri- 
cate projection, and a wonderful bluish purple mingled there 
with the gold. He could see at once that the genus was alto- 
gether a new one. And the insufferable scent! How hot the 
place was! The blossoms swam before his eyes. 

He would see if the temperature was right. He made’a 
step towards the thermometer. Suddenly everything appeared 
unsteady. The bricks on the floor were dancing up and down. 
Then the white blossoms, the green leaves behind them, the 
whole greenhouse, seemed to sweep sideways, and then in a 
curve upward. 


At half-past four his cousin made the tea, according to their 
invariable custom. But Wedderburn did not come in for 
his tea. 

“He is worshipping that horrid orchid,” she told herself, 
and waited ten minutes. “His watch must have stopped. I 
will go and call him.” 

She went straight to the hothouse, and, opening the 
door, called his name. There was no reply. She noticed that 
the air was very close, and loaded with an intense perfume. 
Then she saw something lying on the bricks between the hot- 
water pipes. 

For a minute, perhaps, she stood motionless. 

He was lying, face upward, at the foot of the strange 
orchid. The tentacle-like aerial rootlets no longer swayed 
freely in the air, but were crowded together, a tangle of grey 
ropes, and stretched tight with their ends closely applied to 
his chin and neck and hands. 

She did not understand. Then she saw from under one 
of the exultant tentacles upon his cheek there trickled a little 
thread of blood. 
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With an inarticulate cry she ran towards him, and tried 
to pull him away from the leechlike suckers. She snapped 
two of these tentacles, and their sap dripped red. 

Then the overpowering scent of the blossom began to 
make her head reel. How they clung to him! She tore at the 
tough ropes, and he and the white inflorescence swam about 
her. She felt she was fainting, knew she must not. She left 
him and hastily opened the nearest door, and, after she had 
panted for a moment in the fresh air, she had a brilliant in- 
spiration. She caught up a flower-pot and smashed in the 
windows at the end of the greenhouse. Then she re-entered. 
She tugged now with renewed strength at Wedderburn’s 
motionless body, and brought the strange orchid crashing to 
the floor. It still clung with the grimmest tenacity to its vic- 
tim. In a frenzy, she lugged it and him into the open air. 

Then she thought of tearing through the sucker rootlets 
one by one, and in another minute she had released him and 
was dragging him away from the horror. 

He was white and bleeding from a dozen circular 
patches. 

The odd-job man was coming up the garden, amazed 
at the smashing of glass, and saw her emerge, hauling the in- 
animate body with red-stained hands. For a moment he 
thought impossible things. 

“Bring some water!” she cried, and her voice dispelled 
his fancies. When, with unnatural alacrity, he returned with 
the water, he found her weeping with excitement, and with 
Wedderburn’s head upon her knee, wiping the blood from 
his face. 

“What's the matter?” said Wedderburn, opening his 
eyes feebly, and closing them again at once. 

“Go and tell Annie to come out here to me, and then go 
for Dr. Haddon at once,” she said to the odd-job man so soon 
as he brought the water; and added, seeing he hesitated, “I 
will tell you all about it when you come back.” 

Presently Wedderburn opened his eyes again, and, seeing 
that he was troubled by the puzzle of his position, she ex- 
plained to him, “You fainted in the hothouse.” 

“And the orchid?” 

“T will see to that,” she said. 


The Strange Orchid 


Wedderburn had lost a good deal of blood, but beyond 
that he had suffered no very great injury. They gave him 
brandy mixed with some pink extract of meat, and carried 
him upstairs to bed. His housekeeper told her incredible 
story in fragments to Dr. Haddon. “Come to the orchid-house 
and see,” she said. 

The cold outer air was blowing in through the open 
door, and the sickly perfume was almost dispelled. Most of 
the torn aerial rootlets lay already withered amidst a number 
of dark stains upon the bricks. The stem of the inflorescence 
was broken by the fall of the plant, and the flowers were 
growing limp and brown at the edges of the petals. The 
doctor stooped towards it, then saw that one of the aerial 
rootlets still stirred feebly, and hesitated. 

The next morning the strange orchid still lay there, black 
now and putrescent. The door banged intermittingly in the 
morning breeze, and all the array of Wedderburn’s orchids 
was shrivelled and prostrate. But Wedderburn himself was 
bright and garrulous upstairs in the glory of his strange ad- 
venture. 
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Edgar Allan Poe 


A Tale of the 
Ragged Mountains 


During the fall of the year 1827, while residing near Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, I casually made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Augustus Bedloe. This young gentleman was remarkable in 
every respect, and excited in me a profound interest and 
curiosity. I found it impossible to comprehend him either in 
his moral or his physical relations. Of his family I could ob- 
tain no satisfactory account. Whence he came, I never ascer- 
tained. Even about his age — although I call him a young 
gentleman — there was something which perplexed me in no 
little degree. He certainly seemed young — and he made a 
point of speaking about his youth — yet there were moments 
when I should have had little trouble in imagining him a 
hundred years of age. But in no regard was he more peculiar 
than in his personal appearance. He was singularly tall and 
thin. He stooped much. His limbs were exceedingly long and 
emaciated. His forehead was broad and low. His complexion 
was absolutely bloodless. His mouth was large and flexible, 
and his teeth were more wildly uneven, although sound, than 
I had ever before seen teeth in a human head. The expression 
of his smile, however, was by no means unpleasing, as might 
be supposed; but it had no variation whatever. It was one of 
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profound melancholy — of a phaseless and unceasing gloom. 
His eyes were abnormally large, and round like those of a 
cat. The pupils, too, upon any accession or diminution of 
light, underwent contraction or dilation, just such as is Ob- 
served in the feline tribe. In moments of excitement the orbs 
grew bright to a degree almost inconceivable; seeming to emit 
luminous rays, not of a reflected but of an intrinsic luster, as 
does a candle or the sun; yet their ordinary condition was so 
totally vapid, filmy, and dull, as to convey the idea of the eyes 
of a long-interred corpse. 

These peculiarities of person appeared to cause him 
much annoyance, and he was continually alluding to them 
in a sort of half explanatory, half apologetic strain, which, 
when I first heard it, impressed me very painfully. I soon, 
however, grew accustomed to it, and my uneasiness wore off. 
It seemed to be his design rather to insinuate than directly to 
assert that, physically, he had not always been what he was — 
that a long series of neuralgic attacks had reduced him from 
a condition of more than usual personal beauty, to that which 
I saw. For many years past he had been attended by a physi- 
cian, named ‘Templeton — an old gentleman, perhaps seventy 
years of age — whom he had first encountered at Saratoga, 
and from whose attention, while there, he either received, or 
fancied that he received, great benefit. The result was that 
Bedloe, who was wealthy, had made an arrangement with Dr. 
Templeton, by which the latter, in consideration of a liberal 
annual allowance, had consented to devote his time and 
medical experience exclusively to the care of the invalid. 

Doctor ‘Templeton had been a traveler in his younger 
days, and at Paris had become a convert, in great measure, to 
the doctrine of Mesmer. It was altogether by means of mag- 
netic remedies that he had succeeded in alleviating the acute 
pains of his patient; and this success had very naturally in- 
spired the latter with a certain degree of confidence in the 
opinions from which the remedies had been educed. The 
Doctor, however, like all enthusiasts, had struggled hard to 
make a thorough convert of his pupil, and finally so far gained 
his point as to induce the sufferer to submit to numerous ex- 
periments. By a frequent repetition of these, a result had 
arisen, which of late days has become so common as to attract 
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little or no attention, but which, at the period of which I 
write, had very rarely been known in America. I mean to say, 
that between Doctor Templeton and Bedloe there had grown 
up, little by little, a very distinct and strongly marked rap- 
port, or magnetic relation. I am not prepared to assert, how- 
ever, that this rapport extended beyond the limits of the 
simple sleep-producing power; but this power itself had at- 
tained great intensity. At the first attempt to induce the 
magnetic somnolency, the mesmerist entirely failed. In the 
fifth or sixth he succeeded very partially, and after long-con- 
tinued effort. Only at the twelfth was the triumph complete. 
After this the will of the patient succumbed rapidly to that 
of the physician, so that, when I first became acquainted with 
the two, sleep was brought about almost instantaneously by 
the mere volition of the operator, even when the invalid was 
unaware of his presence. It is only now, in the year 1845, 
when similar miracles are witnessed daily by thousands, that 
I dare venture to record this apparent impossibility as a mat- 
ter of serious fact. 

The temperature of Bedloe was, in the highest degree 
sensitive, excitable, enthusiastic. His imagination was sin- 
gularly vigorous and creative; and no doubt it derived ad- 
ditional force from the habitual use of morphine, which he 
swallowed in great quantity, and without which he would 
have found it impossible to exist. It was his practice to take 
a very large dose of it immediately after breakfast each morn- 
ing — or, rather, immediately after a cup of strong coffee, for 
he ate nothing in the forenoon — and then set forth alone, or 
attended only by a dog, upon a long ramble among the chain 
of wild and dreary hills that lie westward and southward of 
Charlottesville, and are there dignified by the title of the 
Ragged Mountains. 

Upon a dim, warm, misty day, toward the close of No- 
vember, and during the strange interregnum of the seasons 
which in America is termed the Indian summer, Mr. Bedloe 
departed as usual for the hills. The day passed, and still he 
did not return. 

About eight o’clock at night, having become seriously 
alarmed at his protracted absence, we were about setting out 
in search of him, when he unexpectedly made his appearance, 
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in health no worse than usual, and in rather more than 
ordinary spirits. The account which he gave of his expedition, 
and of the events which had detained him, was a singular one 
indeed. 

“You will remember,” said he, “that it was about nine 
in the morning when I left Charlottesville. I bent my steps 
immediately to the mountains, and, about ten, entered a 
gorge which was entirely new to me. I followed the windings 
of this pass with much interest. The scenery which presented 
itself on all sides, although scarcely entitled to be called 
grand, had about it an indescribable and to me a delicious 
aspect of dreary desolation. The solitude seemed absolutely 
virgin. I could not help believing that the green sods and the 
gray rocks upon which I trod had been trodden never before 
by the foot of a human being. So entirely secluded, and in fact 
inaccessible, except through a series of accidents, is the en- 
trance of the ravine, that it is by no means impossible that I 
was indeed the first adventurer — the very first and sole ad- 
venturer who had ever penetrated its recesses. 

“The thick and peculiar mist, or smoke, which dis- 
tinguishes the Indian summer, and which now hung heavily 
over all objects, served, no doubt, to deepen the vague im- 
pressions which these objects created. So dense was this 
pleasant fog that I could at no time see more than a dozen 
yards of the path before me. This path was excessively sinu- 
ous, and as the sun could not be seen, I soon lost all idea of 
the direction in which I journeyed. In the meantime the 
morphine had its customary effect — that of enduing all the 
external world with an intensity of interest. In the quivering 
of a leaf — in the hue of a blade of grass — in the shape of a 
trefoil — in the humming of a bee —in the gleaming of a 
dewdrop — in the breathing of the wind — in the faint odors 
that came from the forest — there came a whole universe of 
suggestion —a gay and motley train or rhapsodical and im- 
methodical thought. 

“Busied in this, I walked on for several hours, during 
which the mist deepened around me to so great an extent 
that at length I was reduced to an absolute groping of the 

way. And now an indescribable uneasiness possessed me — a 
. species of nervous hesitation and tremor. I feared to tread, 
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lest I should be precipitated into some abyss. I remembered, 
too, strange stories told about these Ragged Hills, and of the 
uncouth and fierce races of men who tenanted their groves 
and caverns. A thousand vague fancies oppressed and discon- 
certed me — fancies the more distressing because vague. Very 
suddenly my attention was arrested by the loud beating of a 
drum. 

““My amazement was, of course, extreme. A drum in these 
hills was a thing unknown. I could not have been more sur- 
prised at the sound of the trump of the Archangel. But a new 
and still more astounding source of interest and perplexity 
arose. There came a wild rattling or jingling sound, as if of a 
bunch of large keys, and upon the instant a dusky-visaged and 
half-naked man rushed past me with a shriek. He came so 
close to my person that IJ felt his hot breath upon my face. 
He bore in one hand an instrument composed of an assem- 
blage of steel rings, and shook them vigorously as he ran. 
Scarcely had he disappeared in the mist, before, panting after 
him, with open mouth and glaring eyes, there darted a huge 
beast. I could not be mistaken in its character. It was a hyena. 

“The sight of this monster rather relieved than height- 
ened my terrors—for I now made sure that I dreamed, 
and endeavored to arouse myself to waking consciousness. I 
stepped boldly and briskly forward. I rubbed my eyes. I called 
aloud. I pinched my limbs. A small spring of water presented 
itself to my view, and here, stooping, I bathed my hands and 
my head and neck. This seemed to dissipate the equivocal 
sensations which had hitherto annoyed me. I arose, as I 
thought, a new man, and proceeded steadily and complacently 
on my unknown way. 

“At length, quite overcome by exertion, and by a cer- 
tain oppressive closeness of the atmosphere, I seated myself 
beneath a tree. Presently there came a feeble gleam of sun- 
shine, and the shadow of the leaves of the tree fell faintly but 
definitely upon the grass. At this shadow I gazed wonderingly 
for many minutes. Its character stupefied me with astonish- 
ment. I looked upward. The tree was a palm. 

“I now arose hurriedly, and in a state of fearful agitation 
— for the fancy that I dreamed would serve me no longer. I 
saw — I felt that I had perfect command of my senses — and 
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these senses now brought to my soul a world of novel and 
singular sensation. The heat became all at once intolerable. 
A strange odor loaded the breeze. A low, continuous mur- 
mur, like that arising from a full, but gently flowing river, 
came to my ears, intermingled with the peculiar hum of 
multitudinous human voices. 

“While I listened in an extremity of astonishment which 
I need not attempt to describe, a strong and brief gust of 
wind bore off the incumbent fog as if by the wand of an 
enchanter. 

“I found myself at the foot of a high mountain, and 
looking down into a vast plain, through which wound a 
majestic river. On the margin of this river stood an Eastern- 
looking city, such as we read of in the Arabian Tales, but of 
a character even more singular than any there described. 
From my position, which was far above the level of the town, 
I could perceive its every nook and corner, as if delineated 
on a map. The streets seemed innumerable, and crossed each 
other irregularly in all directions, but were rather long wind- 
ing alleys than streets, and absolutely swarmed with inhabi- 
tants. The houses were wildly picturesque. On every hand 
was a wilderness of balconies, of verandas, of minarets, of 
shrines, and fantastically carved oriels. Bazaars abounded; 
and there were displayed rich wares in infinite variety and 
profusion — silks, muslins, the most dazzling cutlery, the 
most magnificent jewels and gems. Besides these things, were 
seen, on all sides, banners and palanquins, litters with stately 
dames close-veiled, elephants gorgeously caparisoned, idols 
grotesquely hewn, drums, banners, and gongs, spears, silver 
and gilded maces. And amid the crowd, and the clamor, and 
the general intricacy and confusion — amid the million of 
black and yellow men, turbaned and robed, and of flowing 
beard, there roamed a countless multitude of holy filleted 
bulls, while vast legions of the filthy but sacred ape clam- 
bered, chattering and shrieking, about the cornices of the 
mosques, or clung to the minarets and oriels. From the 
swarming streets to the banks of the river, there descended 
innumerable flights of steps leading to bathing places, while 
the river itself seemed to force a passage with difficulty 
through the vast fleets of deeply burdened ships that far and 
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wide encountered its surface. Beyond the limits of the city 
arose, in frequent majestic groups, the palm and the cocoa, 
with other gigantic and weird trees of vast age; and here and 
there might be seen a field of rice, the thatched hut of a 
peasant, a tank, a stray temple, a gypsy camp, or a solitary 
graceful maiden taking her way, with a pitcher upon her 
head, to the banks of the magnificent river. 

“You will say now, of course, that I dreamed; but not 
so. What I saw— what I heard —what I felt— what I 
thought — had about it nothing of the unmistakable idiosyn- 
crasy of the dream. All was rigorously self-consistent. At first, 
doubting that I was really awake, I entered into a series of 
tests, which soon convinced me that I really was. Now, when 
one dreams, and, in the dream, suspects that he dreams, the 
suspicion never fails to confirm itself, and the sleeper is al- 
most immediately aroused. Thus Novalis errs not in saying 
that ‘we are near waking when we dream that we dream.’ Had 
the vision occurred to me as I describe it, without my suspect- 
ing it as a dream, then a dream it might absolutely have been, 
but, occurring as it did, and suspected and tested as it was, I 
am forced to class it among other phenomena.” 

“In this I am not sure that you are wrong,’ observed 
Dr. Templeton, “but proceed. You arose and descended into 
the city.” 7 

“T arose,’ continued Bedloe, regarding the Doctor with 
an air of profound astonishment, “I arose, as you say, and 
descended into the city. On my way I fell in with an immense 
populace, crowding through every avenue, all in the same 
direction, and exhibiting in every action the wildest excite- 
ment. Very suddenly, and by some inconceivable impulse, I 
became intensely imbued with personal interest in what was 
going on. I seemed to feel that I had an important part to 
play, without exactly understanding what it was. Against the 
crowd which environed me, however, I experienced a deep 
sentiment of animosity. I shrank from amid them, and, 
swiftly, by a circuitous path, reached and entered the city. 
Here all was the wildest tumult and contention. A small 
party of men, clad in garments half Indian, half European, 
and officered by gentlemen in a uniform partly British, were 
engaged, at great odds, with the swarming rabble of the alleys. 
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I joined the weaker party, arming myself with the weapons of 
a fallen officer, and fighting I knew not whom with the ner- 
vous ferocity of despair. We were soon overpowered by num- 
bers, and driven to seek refuge in a species of kiosk. Here we 
barricaded ourselves, and, for the present, were secure. From 
a loophole near the summit of the kiosk, I perceived a vast 
crowd, in furious agitation, surrounding and assaulting a gay 
palace that overhung the river. Presently, from an upper 
window of this palace, there descended an effeminate-looking 
person, by means of a string made of the turbans of his at- 
tendants. A boat was at hand, in which he escaped to the op- 
posite bank of the river. 

“And now a new object took possession of my soul. I 
spoke a few hurried but energetic words to my companions, 
and, having succeeded in gaining over a few of them to my 
purpose, made a frantic sally from the kiosk. We rushed amid 
the crowd that surrounded it. They retreated, at first, before 
us. They rallied, fought madly, and retreated again. In the 
meantime we were borne far from the kiosk, and became be- 
wildered and entangled among the narrow streets of tall, 
overhanging houses, into the recesses of which the sun had 
never been able to shine. The rabble pressed impetuously 
upon us, harassing us with their spears, and overwhelming us 
with flights of arrows. These latter were very remarkable, 
and resembled in some respects the writhing creese of the 
Malay. They were made to imitate the body of a creeping 
serpent, and were long and black, with a poisoned barb. One 
of them struck me upon the right temple. I reeled and fell. 
An instantaneous and dreadful sickness seized me. I strug- 
gled — I gasped — I died.” 

“You will hardly perist now,” said I, smiling, “that the 
whole of your adventure was not a dream. You are not pre- 
pared to maintain that you are dead?” 

When I said these words, I of course expected some 
lively sally from Bedloe in reply; but, to my astonishment, 
he hesitated, trembled, became fearfully pallid, and remained 
silent. I looked toward Templeton. He sat erect and rigid in 
his chair — his teeth chattered, and his eyes were starting 
from their sockets. ‘Proceed!’ he at length said hoarsely to 
Bedloe. 
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“For many minutes,” continued the latter, “my sole 
sentiment — my sole feeling—was that of darkness and 
nonentity, with the consciousness of death. At length there 
seemed to pass a violent and sudden shock through my soul, 
as if of electricity. With it came the sense of elasticity and of 
light. This latter I felt — not saw. In an instant I seemed to 
rise from the ground. But I had no bodily, no visible, audi- 
ble, or palpable presence. The crowd had departed. The 
tumult had ceased. The city was in comparative repose. Be- 
neath me lay my corpse, with the arrow in my temple, the 
whole head greatly swollen and disfigured. But all these 
things I felt — not saw. I took interest in nothing. Even the 
corpse seemed a matter in which IJ had no concern. Volition 
I had none, but appeared to be impelled into motion, and 
flitted buoyantly out of the city, retracing the circuitous path 
by which I had entered it. When I had attained that point of 
the ravine in the mountains at which J had encountered the 
hyena, I again experienced a shock as of a galvanic battery; 
the sense of weight, of volition, of substance, returned. I be- 
came my original self, and bent my steps eagerly homeward 
— but the past had not lost the vividness of the real — and 
not now, even for an instant, can J compel my understanding 
to regard it as a dream.” 

“Nor was it,’ said Templeton, with an air of deep 
solemnity, “yet it would be difficult to say how otherwise it 
should be termed. Let us suppose only, that the soul of the 
man of today is upon the verge of some stupendous psychical 
discoveries. Let us content ourselves with this supposition. 
For the rest I have some explanation to make. Here is a 
water-color drawing, which I should have shown you before, 
but which an unaccountable sentiment of horror has hitherto 
prevented me from showing.” 

We looked at the picture which he presented. I saw 
nothing in it of an extraordinary character; but its effect 
upon Bedloe was prodigious. He nearly fainted as he gazed. 
And yet it was but a miniature portrait — a miraculously ac- 
curate one, to be sure — of his own very remarkable features. 
At least this was my thought as I regarded it. 

“You will perceive,’ said Templeton, “‘the date of this 
picture — it is here, scarcely visible, in this corner — 1780. 
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In this year was the portrait taken. It is the likeness of a dead 
friend —a Mr. Oldeb — to whom I became much attached 
at Calcutta, during the administration of Warren Hastings. 
I was then only twenty years old. When I first saw you, Mr. 
Bedloe, at Saratoga, it was the miraculous similarity which 
existed between yourself and the painting which induced me 
to accost you, to seek your friendship, and to bring about 
those arrangements which resulted in my becoming your con- 
stant companion. In accomplishing this point, I was urged 
partly, and perhaps principally, by a regretful memory of the 
deceased, but also, in part by an uneasy, and not altogether 
horrorless curiosity respecting yourself. 

“In your detail of the vision which presented itself to 
you amid the hills, you have described, with minutest ac- 
curacy, the Indian city of Benares, upon the Holy River. The 
riots, the combat, the massacre, were the actual events of the 
insurrection of Cheyte Sing, which took place in 1780, when 
Hastings was put in imminent peril of his life. The man 
escaping by the string of turbans was Cheyte Sing himself. 
The party in the kiosk were sepoys and British officers, headed 
by Hastings. Of this party I was one, and did all I could to 
prevent the rash and fatal sally of the officer who fell, in the 
crowded alleys, by the poisoned arrow of a Bengalee. That 
officer was my dearest friend. It was Oldeb. You will perceive 
by these manuscripts,’ (here the speaker produced a notebook 
in which several pages appeared to have been freshly written) 
“that at the very period in which you fancied these things 
amid the hills, I was engaged in detailing them upon paper 
here at home.” 

In about a week after this conversation, the following 
paragraphs appeared in a Charlottesville paper: 

“We have the painful duty of announcing the death of 
Mr. Augustus Bedlo, a gentleman whose amiable manners 
and many virtues have long endeared him to the citizens of 
Charlottesville. 

“Mr. B., for some years past, has been subject to neural- 
gia, which has often threatened to terminate fatally; but this 
can be regarded only as the mediate cause of his decease. ‘The 
proximate cause was one of especial singularity. In an excur- 
sion to the Ragged Mountains, a few days since, a slight cold 
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and fever were contracted, attended with great determina- 
tion of blood to the head. To relieve this, Dr. Templeton re- 
sorted to topical bleeding. Leeches were applied to the tem- 
ples. In a fearfully brief period the patient died, when it ap- 
peared that, in the jar containing the leeches, had been in- 
troduced, by accident, one of the venomous vermicular sang- 
sues which are now and then found in the neighboring 
ponds. This creature fastened itself upon a small artery in the 
right temple. Its close resemblance to the medicinal leech 
caused the mistake to be overlooked until too late. 

“N.B. — The poisonous sangsue of Charlottesville may 
always be distinguished from the medicinal leech by its black- 
ness, and especially by its writhing or vermicular motions, 
which very nearly resemble those of a snake.” 

I was speaking with the editor of the paper in question, 
upon the topic of this remarkable accident, when it occurred 
to me to ask how it happened that the name of the deceased 
had been given as Bedlo. 

“T presume,” said I, “you have authority for this spell- 
ing, but I have always supposed the name to be written with 
an € at the end.” 

“Authority? — no,” he replied. “It is a mere typographi- 
cal error. The name is Bedlo with an e, all the world over, 
and I never knew it to be spelt otherwise in my life.” 

“Then,” said I mutteringly, as I turned upon my heel, 
“then indeed has it come to pass that one truth is stranger 
than any fiction — for Bedlo, without the e, what is it but 
Oldeb conversed! And this man tells me it is a typographical 
error.” 
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Further Reading 
Story Collections 
Best Science Fiction Stories by H. G. Wells 


Best Science Fiction (yearly series), edited by Harrison, Aldiss, 
etal. 


The Circus of Dr. Lao by Ray Bradbury 
The Expert Dreamers by Fred Pohl 
Fantastic Universe Omnibus, edited by Hans Santesson 


Galaxy Reader of Science Fiction (yearly series), edited by Gold, 
et al. 


Golden Apples of the Sun by Ray Bradbury 

Great Science Fiction by Scientists, edited by Groff Conklin 

Last Door to Aiya by S. G. Phillips 

Off the Beaten Orbit by Judith Merril 

One Hundred Years of Science Fiction, edited by Damon Knight 


The Playboy Book of Science Fiction and Fantasy, collected by 
the editors of Playboy 


Russian Science Fiction (series), edited by Robert Magidoff 


Science Fiction for People Who Hate Science Fiction, edited by 
Terry Carr 


Science Fiction Hall of Fame (Volumes 1-1), edited by Robert 
Silverberg 


Spectrum (series), edited by Amis, Conquest, et al. 
Timeless Stories for Today and Tomorrow by Ray Bradbury 


The Year’s Greatest Science Fiction and Fantasy (yearly series), 
edited by Judith Merril | 


Novels 

Childhood's End by Arthur C. Clarke - 

City by Clifford Simak 

Dandelion Wine by Ray Bradbury 

Methusala’s Children by Robert Heinlein 

Out of the Silent Planet by C. S. Lewis 

Perelandra by C. S. Lewis 

Something Wicked This Way Comes by Ray Bradbury 
That Hideous Strength by C. S. Lewis 


Next, see “Forty-Eight Hours to Live/Transformations” in 
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PEOPLE; ‘‘Just Suppose,” ‘Strange Inventions,” and “Radio Plays” 
iN MAKING THINGS UP; “Chamber Theater’ and “Work Up a 
Reading” in AcTING ouT; “An Experiment” in FINDING OUT; and 
“Reading and Talking” in WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Stories on circled pages have been recorded. 
Look for them under Science Fiction 2 in the LISTENING LIBRARY. 
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from Peter Arnold. 
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